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Garry Into Practice What You Learned at the Convention 
With the Help of the Following 
C. §. P. A. Publications 
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STYLE BOOKS— 
adopted officially by press associations, staffs of publications and faculty 


advisers; revised March 1, 1934 Price, fifteen cents 


PROOF READERS CARDS— 
an invaluable and indispensable guide for proper proof reading; the link 
between you and the printer which means corrected copy 


Price, six for twenty-five cents 


THE OFFICIAL C. S. P. A. SEAL— 
to print in your masthead to indicate your membership in the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association Price, fifty cents 


HEADLINE SCHEDULES— 
containing specimen charts illustrating the various headline schedules 
possible with many of the well-known type faces; indispensable to the 


copy desk Price, seventy-five cents 


A BEGINNER’S COURSE IN JOURNALISTIC WRITING— 
helpful to the beginner and handy to the experienced staff member 


ene eS eae ee Price, ten cents 


PRIMER OF SCHOOL NEWSPAPER TECHNIQUE— 
the introductory essentials of scholastic journalism technique in compact 


form for ready and constant reference , Price, twenty-five cents 


ALL OF THESE AIDS MAY BE OBTAINED AT 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
406 JOHN JAY HALL NEW YORK CITY 
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IMAGINE 1299 conven- 


tion delegates seated to- 
gether at the festive 
board, a huge birthday 
cake, announcement of 
key winners and other 
awards, brilliant speak- 
ers, mutual joy at the 
celebration of C. S. P. A.’s 
tenth anniversary--that’s 


why 


The School 


April, 1934 
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Left to right: 





Press Review 


Journal of the Columbia 


Scholastic Press Association 





Faustin E. Wirkus, author; Sir Wilmott Lewis, Washington 
correspondent of “The London Times”; Joseph M. Murphy, Director of The 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association; Dr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, author and 
Arctic explorer, and John Bakeless, author. 


Convention Luncheon Leaves Vivid Impression 


By PAUL W. HARVEY, Jr. 


Assistant Editor “The School Press Review” 


EAVING a vivid impression upon 
the minds of the delegates so that 
they will not forget the Tenth 

Anniversary Convention of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association for a 
good many years to come, the luncheon 
which was held in the grand ballroom 
of the Hotel Commodore closed the 
three-day meeting. 


There was even a huge birthday cake 
of four layers upon which were ten 
candles, all of this helping to make 
the birthday celebration complete. The 
cake was presented to the association 
by the Commodore and was brought 
in by two chefs when the dessert was 
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served. 

The lights were turned off while the 
cake was being carried in. Behind the 
chefs were waiters carrying the ice 
cream, each brick resting on a cake of 
ice which was illuminated by a small 
electric light bulb. This light colored 
the ice in pastel shades and the sight 
was one never to be forgotten. 


OSEPH M. MURPHY, director of 

the C. S. P. A. and presiding officer 
at the luncheon, then announced that, 
since it would be impossible to distrib- 
ute the cake among the delegates, he 
was giving it to a Newsboys’ Club of 
New York City. 


With the hearty meal finished, Mr. 
Murphy introduced Sir Willmott Lew- 
is, Washington Correspondent of “The 
London Times.” Sir Willmott urged 
the school editors to develop the habit 
of using “simple, clear and understand- 
able English” in the writing of their 
news stories. 

The next speaker was Dr. Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson, well-known Arctic ex- 
plorer and author, who urged the 
delegates to strive for accuracy in their 
reporting. He also told of his experi- 
ences at the Polar regions. 


Following this, Mr. Murphy intro- 
duced those sitting at the speakers’ 
table and then announced the names 
of key winners and other awards. In 
closing he announced that the Eleventh 
Annual Convention of the C. S. P. A. 
would be held March 7, 8, and 9, 1935. 
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Outstanding Service... 
Brings Gold Key -Award to 


IFTEEN faculty advisers to school 

publications were awarded gold 

keys at the Convention for out- 
standing and meritorious service to the 
school press during the past year. This 
is the highest honor which an adviser 
may receive. 


Following is the list of recipients and 
the citations by Joseph M. Murphy, 
Director of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association: 


Raymond S&S. 

Michael, of the B. 

C. Gregory School, 

Trenton, N. J., for 

his outstanding 

services in the field 

of elementary 

school publications: 

for his ability as an 

organizer and ad- 

ministrator of con- 

ferences and meet- 

ings in the interest 

of school publica- 

tions and because 

of his pioneering 

which resulted in 

Raymond Michael the state-wide or- 

ganization of the elementary school 
publications in New Jersey. 
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Bertha Fennel, Principal of the 
Broadway School, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who has the foundation of three dif- 
ferent school publications to her credit; 
who has trained many teachers in the 
intricate art of wise advisership; who 
has established high standards for the 
publications which have come under 
her supervision; and whose enthusiasm 
has inspired others to a like under- 
taking. 
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Bertha S. Gramm, Princeton High 
School, Princeton, N. J., who orga- 
nized the school publications of Cen- 
tral New Jersey into a scholastic press 
association which has rendered valiant 
service to the cause of better publica- 
tions, and who has effectively guided 
its course into channels which are par- 
allel to those followed by the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association. 


Two 


Jessie Gray, of 
Philadelphia, whose 


continued support 

of, and work for 

better school publi- 

cations, and her 

frequent contribu- 

tions of articles on 

the scholastic press, 

to current periodi- 

cals, has made her 

esteemed within the 

broad fields which 

are the territory of 

the Columbia 

Scholastic Press 

Association and 

Jecsie Gray contributed to the 

wide and general movement which 

elevated her to the Presidency of the 
National Educational Association. 


Spencer B. Ames, 
of the Alexander 
Hamilton Junior 
High School, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, 
for his long and 
continuous | service 
in the Junior High 
School Division of 
the Columbia 
Scholastic Press 
Association of 
which he is the 
chairman and 
leader of its ac- 
tivities, 


Spencer B. Ames 
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Homer A. Post, 
of the Lincoln 


High School, Ta- 
coma, Washington, 
for his long interest 
in and service to 
the Columbia 
Scholastic Press 
Association and for 
the high ideals of 
school publication 
work which he has 
so ably transmitted 
to editors and staff 
members of schol- 
astic publications 
in the _ Pacific 


Homer A. Post Northwest. 


Advisers 


Ruth G. Green, of the William S. 
Hackett Junior High School, Albany, 
New York, for the vision which saw 
the possibilities for the betterment of 
school publications within the region 
of her activity and influence which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the 
highly successful Capital District Press 
Association in the vicinity of Albany 
and for the guidance which she has 
given to its development. 
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Mary E. Miller, 
of the  Bracken- 
ridge High School, 
San Antonio, 
Texas, who, since 
her acceptance of 
the state chairman- 
ship for Texas of 
the Columbia 
Scholastic Press 
Association, has 
maintained a con- 
tinuous interest in 
the aims and ac- 
tivities of the As- 
sociation, and has 
carried out its poli- 

Mary E. Miller cies with a diligence 
and vigor second only to that which 
has characterized her work on the 
school publication whose destinies she 
so ably guides. 
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A. J. Schabel, of the Industrial High 
School, Albany, New York, for his 
work in the technical field of school 
publications; for his continuous search 
for the means by which better publi- 
cations could be produced within the 
school while taking into full considera- 
tion the full possibilities and limita- 
tions of its equipment and student 
body, and for his interest in the aims 
and purposes of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association which interest 
he transferred to the development of 
the Capital District Press Association. 
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Anita Golden, whose outstanding 
work in the cause of better elemen- 
tary school publications made her 
President of the Elementary Jour- 
nalism Teachers Association, Board of 
Education, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
whose enthusiasm for her avocation 
placed her in the forefront of success- 
ful producers of the finest type of 
school publications within this field. 
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Dorothy L. Shap- 
leigh, of the Na- 
than Hale Junior 
High School, New 
Britain, Connecti- 
cut, for her con- 
tinuous and _ inde- 
fatigable work in 
the field of Junior 
igh School pub- 
lications and in 
particular for her 
organization of the 
Connecticut Schol- 
astic Press Asso- 
ciation of which 


the 


President and mov- 


she is now 


Dorothy Shapleigh 
ing spirit. 
- ¥..¢ 

H. M. Buckley, 
Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools 
for the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, 
in charge of the 
elementary schools, 
who has encouraged 
and fostered grade 
school publications 
in his city; whose 
interest and _ aid 
have maintained an 
active elementary 
publications asso- 
ciation; who has 
given liberally of 
his time in the 

H. M. Buckley planning of meet- 

ings and programs, and whose ad- 

dresses in the cause of elementary 


* 
MERITORIOUS Service 


in the field of school pub- 
lications is recognized by 
the C. S. P. A. in its annual 
award of keys, which are 
coveted by all in the 


school press world. 


school publications have inspired many 
to continue their activities in this field. 
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Ethel V. Ward, 

of the Wilmington 

High School, Wil- 

mington, Delaware, 

who, in her service 

to the Columbia 

Scholastic Press 

Associationas 

chairman for the 

State of Delaware, 

has organized and 

administered the 

Delaware Scholas- 

tic Press Associa- 

tion, and whose 

services to the gen- 

eral field of school 

Ethel V. Ward publications has 

made her outstanding far beyond the 
limits of her school and community. 


Margaret Verl 

Freyburger, of the 

San Diego Senior 

High School, San 

Diego, California, 

whose services to 

the school publica- 

tions of her state 

have been an in- 

spiration to those 

who would follow 

her lead; for the 

sympathy and un- 

derstanding which 

makes the labor of 

Verl Freyburger producing a publi- 

cation an unalloyed pleasure, and for 

her invaluable services as chairman of 

the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation in the State of California. 
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Ural N. Hoff- 
man, of the Sta- 
dium High School, 
Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, whose work in 
the field of school 
publications is out- 
standing in the Pa- 
cific Northwest: for 
his several publica- 
tions which have 

Ural N. Hoffman added to our gen- 
eral knowledge in this field: for his 
many contributions to current publica- 
tions on topics closely related to the 
policies and problems confronting the 
school editor and adviser, and for his 
services to the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association as the Chairman for 
the state of Washington. 


Elementary School Section 


By RAYMOND S. MICHAEL 
Principal B. C. Gregory School, Trenton, N. J. 


LEMENTARY schools and Elem- 

entary school people are becoming 

more and more vitally interested 
in school publications and their prob- 
lems. This is evidenced by the fact 
that more than 200 delegates repre- 
senting thirty-two elementary schools 
from Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, gathered on Fri- 
day afternoon, March 9, in Hamilton 
Hall, Columbia University, to partici- 
pate in the sectional meeting for the 
elementary group. 

For the second time in the history 
of the Association, a program arranged 
by elementary school people for ele- 
mentary school people, and containing 
elementary school speakers, was includ- 
ed in the convention program. Follow- 
ing the custom established last year, 
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elementary school pupils again had a 
part in the program and presented top- 
ics of pupil interest in the field of ele- 
mentary school publications. Topics 
and speakers were: 

“A New Method of Magazine Pub- 
lication,” Miss Alice Miraglia, Whit- 
tier School, West Englewood, N. J. 

“The Place of Historical Features in 
School Publications,” Stanley F. Hall, 
Harbor School, New London, Conn. 

“The Middle Standard in School 
Publications,” John P. Milligan, Camp- 
bell School, South River, N. J. 

“Making the Whole Publication the 
Work of the Student,” Miss Anna 
Hake, Massachusetts Avenue School, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Miss Hake was assisted in the pre- 
sentation of her topic by the following 


children who are all members of the 
“Massachusetts High Lights” staff: 
Thea Drell, Charlotte Packman, Al- 
fred Clark, David Silverman, Theresa 
Aarons, Lucille Cohen, Jane Newkirk, 
Alva Mathis, Jacqueline Kunnes, Har- 
ry Weiner, Lillian Schwencke, Ellen 
Kirlin, Betty Boylan, Jean Lipowitz, 
Nicholas Anthony, John Kisflewski, 
George Roche, Betty Schecter, Thomas 
Kuhn, Ruth Sears, Pearl Rasner. 


N the absence of Mr. Joseph M. Mur- 

phy, Mr. DeWitt D. Wise, assistant 
editor of “The School Press Review,” 
officially welcomed the elementary dele- 
gates to the convention and wished the 
group continued success in the field of 
school publications. Miss Juliet V. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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The Editor Writes 


The editorials appearing on this page were written by 
delegates and appeared in the Convention issue of “The 
Columbia Daily Spectator.” 
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ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


ITH the convening of the Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion, held at Columbia University, March 8, 9 
and 10, it marks the Tenth Annual Convention 
ever to be held at the University. 

This organization, started in 1925 with approximately 
300 delegates attending, far outnumbered the expectations 
of the originator. Now, March 9, the registration of the 
thirteen hundred and ninth student has been completed, 
again raising the expectations of the sponsors. 


The motto “Where the World of School Publications 
Gathers” can be well deserved, for delegates from as far 
North as Maine, as far South as Georgia, as far West as 
Wisconsin, and as far East as Long Island Sound are in 
attendance. We do not hesitate in saying that if it were 
humanly, or rather, financially possible, this group would 
be even greater. 


Besides the well-known speakers who presented valuable 
information, clinics, round-table conferences, and sectional 
meetings, the representatives of the school papers could 
meet and discuss the policies of their individual papers. 


High schools, junior high schools, faculty advisers, nor- 
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mal schools, and other schools of education attended this 
tremendous project which was both a success and a pleasure 
to all who attended. 

Royally entertained, we will go home with invaluable 
information and try our level best to attend next year, as 
well as to raise the standards of our school papers. 


By BARBARA HOLLIS 
(Commerce H. S., Springfield, Mass.) 
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TO A LOST CAUSE 


AVING discovered that there were only three pos- 
sible positions in which to be seated and survive in 
the seats of the McMillin Theatre, I gracefully com- 

posed myself in the second of these and engaged myself in 
counting the checks on my new blue skirt. Thoughtfully 
contemplating the aural organ of somebody’s friend, the 
speaker, who was droning away to the ticking of my watch, 
I started an inspection of the surrounding multitude. 

I was forced to change my position in order to nudge 
violently the boy at my left who was voicing his disap- 
proval in loud, most unconventional snores, fearing that 
he might interrupt the paradise of slumber which had come 
to those around him. Out of the corner of one eye I wit- 
nessed a thrilling game of tit-tat-toe in full sway. The 
other ocular organ took in the group of seven, huddled 
together, no doubt discussing last night’s theatre program, 
and how well they could write it up for their school maga- 
zine. An elderly woman then tapped me gently on the 
back and inquired as to the nearest exit. Due to my 
previous experience concerning this situation I was able to 
give the information. A relieved smile was my reward. 

I turned to see what had been the cause of the “polite” 
applause from an enthusiastic few and beat my hands to- 
gether in the approved fashion when I found that the 
speaker had retired. I elbowed my way through the crowd 
thinking what an exciting day it had been, and oh, so 
educational. 

By BETTY OTT 
(Radnor H. S., Wayne, Pa.) 
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THE CONVENTION 


Y initiation to the C. S. P. A.’s Spectator staff gives 
M me an opportune chance to express what may be 

the thoughts of students who are at the C. S. P. A. 
Convention for the first time. 

The Convention offers us a fine selection of speakers, 
splendid sectional meetings that afford us new and more 
mature ideas that not only compliment and criticize, but 
suggest practical improvements for our school papers or 
magazines. We are allowed to question any statement 
issued by our sectional meeting leaders whom we find most 
skillfully adapted to their positions. Our viewpoints are 
broadened by the problems presented by representatives 
from all over the country and the solutions to these prob- 
lems are often applicable to our individual papers. 

The interest of the New York newspapers is certainly 
heartening; to think that such world-famous newspapers 
consider us high school students important as the future 
editors and contributors of the United States in the jour- 
nalistic world inspires us to better work. 

We certainly owe Columbia University a vote of thanks 
for affording us this splendid opportunity of a check-up 
on our amateur journalistic enterprises. 

By MILDRED NIGHTINGALE 
(West Springfield H. S., West Springfield, Mass.) 
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HREE bronze medals were award- 
ed to the winners of the Literary 
Contest sponsored by the Writers 

Club of Columbia University. The 
recipients of this honor were an- 
nounced at the Convention luncheon. 

David S. Savler, of the staff of “The 
Tabula”, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School, Oak Park, IIL, 
was the author of the best story. 

The best article was written by Rob- 
ert Brinkley, of “The Hopkins Liter- 
ery Magazine,’ Hopkins School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Rose Rosberg, of “The Bridge”, Ev- 
ander Childs High School, New York 
City, was the author of the winning 
poem. 

The winning poem, by Miss Rosberg, 
follows: 


Jennie Takes a Rose 


Characters: Jennie and Ruth— 
Stenographers 
Scene I: Outside elevator in hall of 


office building 


Jenny: 

(In an awed tone to Ruth) 

He was staring at the rain; 

So quiet and heavily still it was. 

The steady rushing sound of rain 

Filled the room and set it echoing. 

He was listening and looking so in- 
tently, 

Half turned away in his chair from 
the desk, 

It seemed almost strange to say, 

“Mr. Lifton, I’m ready for dictation 
now.” 

He walked gropingly to the window, 

Half absorbed in some thought, 

Reached into rain, and showed me 
raindrops on his hand 

Clear and quivering, yet still, 

And said, “They are part of rain, 

And each drop self-complete, is all 
the rain.” 

Ruth: 

They say he lost his money in the 

crash. 
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Three large beautiful bronze 
medals like this were pre- 
sented to the winners in the 
Literary Contest 
by the Writers Club of 
Columbia University. 





Writers Club Literary Contest 
Medals Awarded to 


sponsored 


He isn’t used to sitting still like this, 

Things must have seemed pretty 
empty to him, 

And now he doesn’t even care 

Whether business comes his way or 
not. 

It’s easy though for us. 

There’s not much work to do. 

Jenny: 

He’s strange, and yet not strange to 
me. 

My mother’s funny, like that, too. 

She plants beets and celery in old 
flower pots 

Crowding the fire escape, 

And hangs over them like children. 

She says they keep her company 

When she’s alone. 

She keeps geraniums straight 

And waits for them to blossom 

As if the world were opening for her, 
too. 

I tell her if she’d spend the time on 
us, 

She spends on plants, 

We'd all be better off. 

She watches sparrows pecking at her 
crumbs, 

And her face shines and becomes 
softer. 

I guess they can’t hurt her back 

For love, as people do. 


Scene 2 


(They walk along a dismal business 
street) 


Jenny: 

(After a long silence) 

I wish the rain would stop. 

It’s beating on the roofs of houses, 

It’s beating on the streets and people, 

Like insistent music from some other 
world 

We haven’t time to listen to. 

There’s something wrong with me 
today. 

I didn’t have breakfast, 

Maybe that’s why. 

I yelled at my mother in the morn- 
ing. 


I’m nervous. I’ve been thinking too 





Two Boys and One Girl 






much. 
Ruth: 
This weather would drive anyone 
crazy. 
Don’t let it get you as it did the boss. 
Jenny: 


I’m wide awake now. 

My eyes seem clear and strong. 

Everyone feels like that once in a 
while, 

And something shines through then, 

From the sky or the air around 

And you're in a dream all day long. 


Ruth: 
I day-dream myself, 
When I have time, 
Or in the subway. 
Something tries to make me happy 
With loads of bubbles, 
Rainbowed soap bubbles 
Like those I used to blow long ago, 
And hope they wouldn’t break. 
Ready to be surprised and glad each 

time, 

Though I knew it wouldn’t happen— 
Dreams never really happen. 

Jenny: 
I know. Let’s get lunch. 
I’m hungry. There’s no use mooning. 


Ruth: 
I love wishing for the moon, 
When you’re in the mood. 
It’s sort of lovely and quiet inside 
and sad, 
Because you half hope you won’t get 
it— 
Look at the roses in that window! 
Jenny: 
I think I’d give up all the roses in 
the world 
To have one desire filled 
That I’ve been saving up from child- 


hood days. 
(They stop on a corner) 
Ruth: 


I hate waiting for these lights, 
And that traffic to pass. 

Why do they push so? 
They’re getting wet anyway. 


Jenny: 
I’ve read somewhere that cities are 
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beautiful. 
Maybe, 
When you’re coming home tired 
from the beach 
And you see the slim towers far 
away 
Blurred and blue and misty 
And then, later, 
Lights, lights, everywhere, 
Set in the dark like white flares 
And the city is hushed, and romantic, 
and mysterious 
Against their brilliance, 
And there’s one little star 
In the soft, brooding sky— 
Not when you're in dirty, noisy 
streets, 
Pushing day after day into that 
crowded, smelly subway 
And you body’s aching with dullness 
and weariness— 
And then coming into the same old 
flat, 
With the same narrow view— 
But, you know, Ruth, 
Those trees outside our window, 
The dining-room window, 
They’re gorgeous now—all autumn 
colors. 
A yellow leaf drifted on the firescape 
the other day, 
And I took it in. 
It was new and adventurous for me. 
I don’t often have the time 
To look closely at leaves. 
I’ve always wanted to stare at things, 
And see what they’re really like. 
But I’ve hurried so much 
That I can’t look close even when 
I’m still. 
That’s life for you. 
Ruth: 
It’s no use talking. 
Look at that Salvation Army Band. 
They’re crazy, standing in the rain. 
Salvation Army Girls: 
“For whosoever shall save his life 
shall lose it, 
But whosoever shall lose his life for 
my sake, 
The same shall save it.” 
Jenny: 
I can’t imagine getting things back 
In greater fullness, that you give 
away. 
If you’re gone, well you’re gone. 
Where are al! their beautiful dead 
now? 
I suppose in what they call heaven. 
It mightn’t be heaven for me. 
Ruth: 
That’s just a lot of words that 
sound nice. 
What that girl is preaching is out of 
date, 
And people listen to her. 
Look at the crowd, even now! 
Anything for amusement on a day 


like this. 
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Salvation Army Girl: 
“For whosoever shall save his life 
shall lose it.” 
Jenny: 
There’s no fun in giving and giving, 
When you've done it all your life, 
And there’s nothing left to give, is 
there? 
Lord, look at that kid—Watch out! 


(She runs into the street) 


Scene 3 


(A week later—outer room of Mr. 
Lifton’s office) 
Ruth: 
(Alone) It’s raining again just like— 
Why doesn’t it stop? 
It’s getting me as it got Jenny. 
The rain got into her eyes 
And she couldn’t see between heaven 
and earth. 


And Mr. Lifton— 

Why, he said before, 

“Jenny’s soul is melting into rain.” 

He was staring at the rain. 

Jenny’s soul melting into rain, 

What did he mean? 

The rain is sort of soft and beautiful. 

And it’s sad too. 

Coming down in rain, melting into 
rain— 

Jenny was the music of the rain, 

(Gropingly) 

The color of the autumn leaves, 

The Christ. 

Jenny is the music of the rain. 

The music, the color, and the Christ 

Are breaking out of me— 

The color beating in my veins 

Is staining leaves with red, 

I too am the music of the rain— 

Melting into rain. 


Membership for Ten Years 
Brings Award of Bronze Quill 


S a part of the Tenth Anniversary 
Convention, thirty-three school 
publications were awarded bronze 

quills for having held membership in 
the C. S. P. A. for ten consecutive 
years. Those receiving this award were 
announced at the Convention luncheon. 

The list follows: 

“The Caldron,”’ Friends’ 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The Dome,” Richmond Hill High 
School, Richmond Hill, Long Island. 

“The South Side Times,” South Side 
High School, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

“The Eastern Echo,” Eastern High 
School, Baltimore, Md. 

“The High School Herald,” Holy- 
oke High School, Holyoke, Mass. 

“The Drury Academe,” Drury High 
School, North Adams, Mass. 

“The Central Luminary,” Central 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

“The Meteor,” Berlin High School, 
Berlin, N. H. 

“The Record,” Camden High School, 
Camden, N. J. 

“The Budget,” Vail-Deane 
School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

“The High Light,” Demarest High 
School, Hoboken, N. J. 

“The Dickinsonian,” Dickinson High 
School, Jersey City, N. J. 

“The Spectator,” Central High 
School, Paterson, N. J. 

“The Valkyrie News,” Somerville 
High School, Somerville, N. J. 

“The Weather Vane,’ Westfield 
High School, Westfield, N. J. 

“The Phenix,” Westwood High 
School, Westwood, N. J. 

“The White and Gold,’ Woodbury 
High School, Woodbury, N. J. 

“The Vindex,” Elmira Free Acad- 
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emy, Elmira, N. Y. 

“The Student,” Freeport High 
School, Freeport, N. Y. 

“The Port Weekly,” Port Washing- 
ton High School, Port Washington, 
™. ¥. 

“The Orange and White,” White 
Plains High School, White Plains, 
m. 2 

“The Hi-Rocket,’ Durham High 
School, Durham, N. C. 

“The Blue and Gold,” East High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The Empire Herald,” Empire Jun- 
ior High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The South High Beacon,” South 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“The Leader,” Mahanoy Township 
High School, Mahanoy City, Pa. 

“The Upi-Dah,” Upper Darby High 
School, Upper Darby, Pa. 

“The Radnorite,” Radnor High 


School, Wayne, Pa. 
“The Highway,” Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The Megaphone,” Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The Brackenridge Times,” Bracken- 
ridge High School, San Antonio, Tex. 

“The Chatterbox,” George Washing- 
ton High School, Danville, Va. 

“The High Times,” E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, Va. 


The Cover 


On the front cover is a reproduction 
of the front page of the Convention 
issue of “The Columbia Daily Spec- 
tator,” which was edited by delegates 
who attended the Convention. It was 


published on Saturday morning, March 
10. 


The School Press Review 


% THIS IS THE prize-winning short story 
in the Literary Contest sponsored by the 
Writers Club of Columbia University. 


Adam Was a Plowman 


By DAVID S. SAVLER 


The Tatler,” Oak Park and River Forest Township 
High School, Oak Park, Illinois 


HE cool April wind struck Ser- 

geant Adam Wenner in the face 

and ruffled his work shirt. It was 
about ten in the forenoon; rain had 
fallen less than an hour ago, and now 
the low-scudding, gray clouds were be- 
ginning to break up and show patches 
of blue. It was slightlv chilly, more like 
March than April, but he would be 
sweating soon when he got his plow 
under way. 

He felt a little better; the mad spring 
weather was exhilarating, and the sen- 
sation of gripping solid plow handles 
and feeling his own muscles straining 
in unison with those of the horses 
helped take his mind from other 
thoughts. 

But one cannot find distraction from 
thought in solitude. As Adam Wenner 
trudged along, with eyes bent, watch- 
ing the black earth turn up from the 
slanting blade, he was troubled. His 
mind was a blank, but weighing heavily 
on his conscience was that which had 
happened within the last hour. 
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It had all started that morning; first 
he had made Trudy cry. Trudy was 
not much given to tears, but still she 
was a bit sensitive at times. 

She was the girl who lived across the 
road. Like the Wenners, she was a 
Dunker, and they had always gone to- 
gether to the little church near Sharps- 
burg. Four years ago he had intended 
to marry her and settle down on the 
old farm. 

But he was young then, barely eight- 
een, and when Sumter was fired upon 
and he had heard the band play near 
the recruiting station, he had forgotten 
her, and his family, and his religious 
principles (Dunkers believed war a 
sin) and had run off to join under 
the Stars and Stripes. 

Now he was back, after almost four 
years of war, and he found that he did 
not love Trudy any more. His young 
mind naturally lapsing into the soldier’s 


way of thinking (and judging girls), 
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his wide contacts, and the constant 
menace of death, had spoiled his taste 
for this poor Maryland farm girl. His 
father resented this coolness, and soon 
like his father, he was convinced that 
it was his duty to marry Trudy. So 
he had tried to conceal his coolness,— 
without success of course. 

An hour ago they had sat on the 
porch and watched the spring rain com- 
ing through the newly budded leaves. 
To her, it was an opportunity to ques- 
tion him. He had behaved so strangely 
since he had come home for convales- 
cence a month ago. She had thought 
that he might have been worried about 
going back to war again, but yesterday 
they had received news of Lee’s sur- 
render and he still had not changed. 
Such things as Adam’s behavior were 
far beyond the comprehension of the 
simple girl. She was simple enough to 
believe that she could get an answer 
by questioning him. So, in her sweet, 
sad way, appealing four years ago, but 
tiresome now, she had probed him: 


Why was he so different? He had 
changed so. He didn’t seem to love 
her any more. Was there another girl? 
(No; at least he could answer that 
question.) He tried to explain to her 
that which he could not explain: “I’ve 
been through three and a half years 
of hard fighting,” was all he could say. 

That did not satisfy her. “You don’t 
know how I’ve worried about you. Ev- 
ery day I used to go into town and 
read the lists. I know what it was like. 
They fought a battle along Antietam 
Creek and wrecked the town of Sharps- 
burg. The Hagerstown pike and all the 
fields was filled with dead men. I used 
to dream about it a lot.” 

“Yeah,” grumbled Adam, “I heard 
about that—and I been through lots of 
ic. 

She sighed, “Why, oh why did you 
disobey your father,—and God, and 
run off to war like that?” 

“Why the Hell do you keep on ask- 


ing me that!” 


**He swears at me!” she said, break- 
ing into tears. 

He sat there silently; then tried to 
comfort her a little, but it only made 
matters worse. Ten minutes later, all 
being quiet, he had turned around and 
had seen his father standing in the 
doorway. How long he had been stand- 
ing there he did not know, but he 
looked angry. 

“It’s stopped raining and I guess I 
had better get back to the house,” 
Trudy had managed to say before 
leaving. 

Adam nonchalantly pulled out a cob 
pipe, fondled it for an instant, decided 
not to smoke it after all, and put it 
back again. 

Finally he said: “I was just thinking 
that my wound is healed enough now 
so as I can do some work.” 

The elder Wenner answered that 
with a dry, ironic grin: “So you want 
to go back to work, well well! After 
four years of shooting off guns and 
murdering your fellowmen you want 
to go back to work!” 

He hated his father’s conception of 
war. He hated his dry sarcasm, result 
of fifty years of hard, narrowing farm 
life. The elder Wenner’s attitude could 
be explained not only by that, and by 
his religion, but also by the situation 
of being in the border state of Mary- 
land where sentiment was somewhat 
divided. 

“Tt wasn’t so much fun as you think,” 
said Adam, not being able to think of 
anything better to say. 

“Well, if it wasn’t fun,—why did you 
run back to war again after your first 
three months were up?” 

Adam flared up: “I’m getting tired 
of this. The war is over and I want 
to forget about it.” 

The father’s face hardened. “So 
you're gettin’ tired of it, eh? and you 
want to forget about it, huh? Well,— 
that ain’t the point. Why ain’t you 
actin’ decent to Trudy?” 

Adam tried to stammer an answer 
to this sudden question, but his father 
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continued before he could say a word. 
“Don’t lie to me! I saw Trudy crying 
just then,—I suppose you ain't 
ashamed of yourself. Well listen, if 
you don’t like her, you can go back to 
the girls that follow the armies; I ain’t 
stopping you—I’m beginning to think 
you're just about good enough for ’em, 
too!” 

Adam rose from his chair. Before 
he could think, his arm swung back, 
and he felt his fist crack against his 
father’s jaw. It seemed an age before 
the half-stunned man could pick him- 
self up and manage to say in a hoarse 
voice: “You’ve got until tomorrow to 
get out of here!” 
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Adam rested after the first furrow 
He had not realized how weak he was. 
His heart throbbed and his wounded 
shoulder ached. He was beginning to 
wonder why he was plowing the south- 
west forty anyway. He was leaving to- 
morrow. It had just seemed the best 
thing to do; he couldn’t stay around 
the house. 

He looked around the field, at the 
high hills to the east and the broad 
valley to the west where a passing flick- 
er of sunshine gleamed on the steeple 
in Sharpsburg. Five shells had landed 
in the field he was plowing; he could 
see the sags in the ground where the 
holes had been filled. He had missed 
that battle, luckily, wounded in the 
hospital. 

He swung the team around for the 
second furrow. He pushed along, a 
little tired now. As he plowed, his mind 
was troubled by vague and inane 
theughts. One queer obsession that 
bothered him was that the plow was 
too weak; the recoil from the first shot 
would smash it. Yes, it was a plow, not 
a gun-carriage, and the resemblance 
was very slight, but after four years of 
war, one thinks in terms of guns. 

It started a string of reminiscences. 
Most of them were vague; some were 
startlingly vivid; the chronology was 
confused at times, but in this fashion, 
four years of war tumbled through his 
mind. 
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His father, long ago, warning him 
that if he committed the folly of run- 
ning off to war, he would disown him 
(the threat was vain then, but tomor- 
row he was leaving home) . . . A con- 
fusing battle at Bull Run . . . falling 
away from a slashing saber-stroke from 
a Confederate horseman .. . blind 
panic in the night... (He found 
himself whistling the tune of “John 
Brown’s Body,” reminiscent of the days 
when they would “Hang Jeff Davis on 
a sour apple tree!”’) 

Drilling in camp . . . gun manuals 
and marching . . . then a Spring and 
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Summer of incessant and bloody action 

. . . becoming acquainted with certain 
hot-headed men in Gray, (or in rags) 
who hated him twice as hard as he 
could ever hate them . . . a balloon 
over Fair Oaks . . . a young “John- 
nie” at Malvern Hill who excitedly 
sang a French song as he charged the 
line in a counter-attack, one syllable 
trailing off in a shriek as a bayonet 
punctured his chest (he had met that 
singing warrior often in his dreams and 
had awakened sweating) . . . two 
nauseating and uncomfortable rides in 
creaking, crowded transport ships . . . 
a heated argument about girls (it was 
strange that he should recall such a 
trivial incident from almost three years 
ago). 

Weary marches along hot and dusty 
pikes . . . always marching in the glar- 
ing summer sun . . . sweating under 
his pack and heavy coat . . . cannon- 
ading . . . action again at Bull Run 

... feeling his hip stung by a cigar 
butt . . . looking down and finding it 
bleeding profusely, his first wound . . . 
an agonizing ride in a jolting, two- 
wheeled ambulance . . . anxiety in the 
hospital on hearing news about Antie- 
tam (he looked up from his plowing 
and tried to picture the field strewn 
with corpses, and the old house shot 
full of holes. No, it was not that bad, 
only a few shells in the southwest forty 
—wrong range—hard to waste shells 
like that, so hard to set the fuses). 


A long furlough at home, and back 
to war with the rank of Corporal . . . 
the Rappahannock . . . a broad field 
with Fredericksburg across stream . . . 
sharp-shooters lurking behind those in- 
rocent windows, making it hot for a 
stubby photographer who tried to take 
the scene... A truce after Chan- 
cellorsville in May ...a group of 
Confederate officers proudly lined up 
on the broken bridge-head posing for 
the photographer they had shot at two 
months ago . . . three Johnnies swim- 
ming the river . . . exchanging jokes 
and souvenirs . . . “So long, Johnny, 
give my regards to General Lee!” .. . 
“So long yourself, Yank. Give my re- 
gards to whoever your next general is 
going to be—he’s got a tough job!” 
. . » “Good-bye, Reb, behave your- 
self!” and the natural afterthought, 
“The Johnnies ain’t so bad after all!” 


More hot marching . . . summers 
hotter than ever . . . chasing two priv- 
ates off a caisson and riding on it him- 
self . . . Familiar country, Maryland 

. only fifteen miles from home . . . 
still northward into Pennsylvania. (The 
thought of that march made him tired; 
he stopped his plowing and rested.) 


Gettysburg . . . it was so hot that 


he had defied discipline and fought the 
battle in his undershirt . . 


. “By Ju- 











das, here they come, damn their souls! 
They ain’t gonna get our guns, by God 
they ain’t!” ... standing grimly by 
the nine-pounders, rammer in hand, 
bracing himself to meet the charge . . . 
the opposing tides locking for a bloody 
instant during which he had felt a 
skull crash like pottery under a blow 
of his iron rammer (he was strong, 
but he didn’t think he could do it) 
. . . looting the shattered corpse he 
had created . . . a Lieutenant, ragged 
make-shift uniform ...a prize! a 
gleaming blue cap-and-ball revolver, 
small frame (slightly rusted now, tuck- 
ed away in his room) ... (He re- 
sumed his plowing. He whistled an old 
tune, “Adam Was a Plowman,” vague- 
ly pleased with the coincidence of the 
song and himself.) 

After Gettysburg they promoted him 
to Sergeant . . . building up the repu- 
tation, very quickly, of being the tough- 
est Sergeant in the battalion, tougher 
than he was as Corporal . . . the boys 
all hated him but were proud of him 
. . . desperate hammering, hard fight- 
ing of 64 . . . establishing the legend 
of having a charmed life (it was strange 
that he could survive four years of any 
kind of war). 

Placed in command of Negro troops 

. unpleasant job... driving the 
dumb slaves he was fighting to emanci- 
pate .. . kicking them, beating them 
into some semblance of the military 

. ready for action at Petersburg (he 
did not like to think about it; it was 
another favorite subject for night- 
mares) . . . tremendous earthquake of 
an explosion filling the sky with a 
black cloud from which fell a rain of 
parts of bodies and broken gun-car- 
riages . . . watching troops after troops 
charging into the crater to be killed 

. the order for the Negroes to 
charge; they had behaved as he had 
expected (he tried to shut it from his 
mind, but there arose from the black 
earth he was plowing, visions of terror- 
ized black faces with glassy, white eyes 
bulging from them as he swore at them, 
kicked them into the Crater) ... 
down in the great Crater, blacks and 
whites crowding and helpless, easy tar- 
get, easy slaughter . . . four thousand 
dead in the crater, a weltering, fester- 
ing heap in the hot July sun. 

He had come out of the Crater mi- 
raculously alive, without a scratch, but 
a changed man. The flashing glamor 
of war had disappeared as early as 
1862; now he had begun to feel its op- 
pressiveness . . . transferred to heavy 
artillery . . . massive railroad mortars 

. the incessant, nerve-jolting boom 
of the huge cannon . . . smashing the 
mansions of Petersburg with shot and 
shell... he was weary... could 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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% THE WINNING article in the literary 
contest sponsored by the Writers Club 
of Columbia University is printed below. 
The writer is a member of the staff of 
The Hopkins Literary Magazine, Hop- 
kins School, New Haven, Conn. 


By ROBERT BRINKLEY 


“Hopkins Literary Magazine,” 


Hopkins School, New Haven, Conn. 


HE Salle de la Liberte in the Palais 

de Justice was the scene, one day 

in May, 1794, of one of the most 
significant of those travesties of justice 
which characterized the early days of 
the French Republic. For on that day 
was condemned to death one of the 
most accomplished statesmen and finan- 
ciers, and the most brilliant scientist 
that France had seen or has since pro- 
duced. At that time all the members 
of the Ferme General were tried for 
the treasonable offense of adulteration 
of soldiers’ tobacco, and included in 
that number was Antoine Laurent La- 
voisier, formulator of the theory of 
combustion, discoverer of the composi- 
tion of the atmosphere and water, ex- 
perimental farmer, financier, and states- 
man. 

Lavoisier’s defense was inadequate 
in the extreme, for no counsel dared 
to support the accused too strongly, 
even against such trumped-up charges 
as these obviously were, for too strong 
a plea would have led him to the dock 
now occupied by the accused. A final 
plea was at length made for him—his 
patriotic services, his improvements in 
gunpowder manufacture, and his ac- 
complishments in the realm of science 
were recounted—but the terrible Cof- 
finhals who presided had no interest 
in such matters. At the end of the plea 
he looked up and pronounced the final 


words: 


“The Republic has no need for sav- 
ants. Let justice take its course!” 

The next day the prisoners were ex- 
ecuted without ceremony at the Place 
de la Revolution, and their bodies were 
thrown into a common, unmarked 
grave in the cemetery at Madeleine. 
Lagrange, the celebrated mathemati- 
cian, who witnessed the execution, re- 
marked the next day: 


“It took only a moment to cut off 
that head, though perhaps another 
hundred years will be required to pro- 
duce another like it.” 

France had executed her greatest 
scientist 


| alta e years before that mad 
day in May a child was born to the 
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family of Lavoisier, their first-born, 
who was named, according to the cus- 
tom of that family, Antoine. His fath- 
er was not of noble birth, and he held 
no title or lands; but he was not with- 
out wealth, and his reputation in the 
legal profession was of the very best. 
In those days it was generally custom- 
ery for the son to follow in the foot- 
steps of his father, and for several gen- 
erations the family profession had been 
law. But the elder Lavoisier wished 
his son to have a thorough education, 
and accordingly the young Antoine 
was sent to the College Mazarin, famed 
at that time for its faculty in the 
sciences. 


Lavoisier took a well-rounded course 
in this school, and his curriculum was 
very imposing. He won prizes in the 
classics and in the languages, but espe- 
cially was he gifted in literature. He 
started a play, “La Nouvelle Heloise,” 
which, although immature, shows dis- 
tinct promise; indeed, it has been said 
that what France gained in science she 
lost in literature and the arts. More 
important than any other single influ- 
ence toward science upon Lavoisier 
were the fascinating lectures by Rouelle 
at-the Jardin du Roi. Rouelle was not 
a gifted chemist, but as a demonstrator 
he had no equal. The fashionable peo- 
ple in Paris flocked to hear his lectures, 
and it is no wonder that the young 
Lavoisier was seized by the appeal and 
romance of the science. 


Lavoisier’s first interest was geology, 
and in the course of collection of data 
for a geological atlas of France, then 
in preparation, he completed a course 
of studies of gypsum that proved of 
real worth. The discovery of the part 
played by water of hydration in the 
setting of plaster of Paris solved a mys- 
tery that had puzzled scientists for gen- 
erations, but more important, he was 
one of the first scientists to recognize 
the value of quantitative methods in 
original investigations. It was to this 
method, carried all through his re- 
researches, that Lavoisier owes a large 
amount of his success. 


In 1764, Lavoisier won a prize, of- 
fered by the Academy of Sciences, for 


the best system of street lighting. The 
triumph gained him so much renown, 
that in 1768, he was proposed for mem- 
bership in the Academy and elected the 
following year—the youngest member 
of that august, if somewhat pedantic, 
body. The Academy at once became 
a dominating interest in Lavoisier’s life. 
His devotions to his work—he finished 
more than two hundred reports in the 
twenty-five years of his membership on 
subjects ranging from the city water 
supply to mesmerism and the divining 
rod—and his undoubted ability took 
him rapidly to the head of the associa- 
tion. All of his discoveries were an- 
nounced to that body, and in its num- 
bers were contained many of his most 
intimate friends. 


B Y 1770 Lavoisier began to feel that 
his life work was to be the destruc- 
tion of the phlogiston theory, then a 
dominant part of the contemporary 
chemist’s belief. Combustion had al- 
ways been a mysterious phenomenon to 
scientists; it was the most spectacular 
reaction they knew, and it was easily 
observed, but it presented a baffling 
mystery to the chemists of the day. 
Georg Ernst Stahl was the formulator 
of the phlogiston theory—the last gasp, 
although a remarkably sustained one 
lasting nearly a century, of the old 
alchemist’s belief in the four principles 
of matter. Never did a fundamentally 
mistaken theory present a more con- 
vincing appearance of correctness. 
“Substances which will burns,” said 
Stahl, “are made of phlogiston, the 
principle of fire, combined with a base. 
When such a substance burns, the 
phlogiston leaves the base and com- 
bines with the air.” (Carbon dioxide, 
a product of many combustions, was 
considered to be air which was satur- 
ated with phlogiston.) “When the air 
has taken up all the phlogiston it will 
hold, the fire goes out, as in a closed 
vessel. If more air is added, the fire 
may be started again.” 

Lavoisier’s theory, which stated that 
combustion is the union of the com- 
bustible material with oxygen, found 
in the air, to form a compound of the 
material and oxygen, called an oxide, 
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did not at first meet with general ac- 
ceptance. Outside of Lavoisier’s own 
intimate circle of followers, support 
came slowly. But as each newly discov- 
ered fact fell in line to strengthen the 
new concept, the older chemists grad- 
ually abandoned their incorrect stand 
and accepted the oxygen theory of 
combustion. It is difficult to estimate 
the importance of this single concep- 
tion in the development of science. 
Chemistry as a whole was stagnated 
by the outworn ideas of phlogiston 
combustion, and with exception of iso- 
lated, outstanding discoveries, further 
progress was contingent upon their re- 
moval. 


OWARD the end of his life, La- 

voisier became increasingly inter- 
ested in food problems, and by the in- 
troduction of quantitative methods 
into their study, he is generally cred- 
ited with the founding of the science 
of nutrition. In the course of his in- 
vestigations he proved that substances 
are oxidized in the body by combining 
with oxygen and giving out carbon 
dioxide, in much the same way that a 
piece of coal or of wood is burned. 
Although Lavoisier was a supporter of 
the fallacious theory of “caloric,” the 
principle of heat, he advanced the 
theory that the formation of this 
caloric in the body was responsible for 
bodily energy, a concept which, in 
light of modern discovery, is not far 
wrong. Since the days of Lavoisier we 
have gradually built up the science of 
nutrition until now it is responsible for 
many valuable discoveries. 

One of the most alarming signs of 
trouble ahead in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century was the desperation 
and sullen defiance of the peasant. 
Most of them were tenants, and they 
had learned by bitter experience that 
the more they raised, the more would 
be taken away from them by the tax 
collector. Lavoisier had long realized 
that there was something basically 
wrong with this system, and in his ofh- 
cial capacity he was able to put through 
a few minor reforms. However, in 1778 
he embarked on a more far-reaching 
experiment. He bought the large estate 
of Frechines near Blois and immedi- 
ately set forward a group of reforms 
in an attempt to create a model farm. 
It was slow work, for the confidence 
of the peasants had first to be gained, 
and he was a member of the aristo- 
cracy. As he grew in favor, he intro- 
duced more reforms, until the peasant- 
ry of the estate worshipped him as a 
father, almost as a saint. Mme. Lavois- 
ier has stated in her memoirs that her 
husband’s happiest days were spent on 
their estate. 


I N 1775 Lavoisier took a step which 
had the most profound effect on his 


later life. He decided that more money 
was necessary for the furtherance of 
his schemes, and so, in the latter part 
of the year, he bought a third of a 
share in the Ferme General, the most 
hated branch of an unpopular govern- 
ment. Back in the fourteenth century 
the current king had decided that the 
finances were unworthy of his time and 
attention, and so he sold the revenues 
of the kingdom to a group of bankers 
and let them worry about the collect- 
ing. Whatever they could get above 
the sum charged for their privilege 
constituted their profit, and if he heard 
that they were keeping too much, he 
would charge more the next year. Such 
were the naive beginnings of the Ferme 
General. Each year the Ferme had to 
pay more for their privileges, and each 
year the people were squeezed a little 
harder. Whole regions were in chronic 
revolt, and all the hatred of France 
for its rotten government was concen- 
trated on the grasping financiers who 
collected the revenue. 


Lavoisier entered the system with 
open eyes. The system was fundamen- 
tally bad, of course, but he would run 
his department with honesty and effici- 
ency. He expected to make money, 
but it was the psychology of the old 
regime to regard the government as a 
device for supporting the upper class. 


So apparent was Lavoisier’s ability 
that he was rapidly promoted to posi- 
tions of greater responsibility. As chair- 
man of a committee on agriculture he 
attempted important reforms, and when 
these were defeated by the system of 
provilege for the nobles and church- 
men, he pointed out the basic faults in 
his country’s antiquated government 
in his report to the Controller General. 
After the revolution had started he 
continued to serve his country as dele- 
gate to the Estates General and later to 
the assembly. He refused to flee with 
the rest of the nobility, and when 
France embarked upon the Reign of 
Terror under the direction of the 
bloodthirsty leaders of the Parisian 
slums, he found himself trapped. In 
the eyes of the mob, he was twice con- 
demned—he had been a fermier and 
an aristocrat, that was enough. He 
knew that it was the end, when on No- 
vember twenty-fourth, 1793, the Assem- 
bly decreed his arrest along with the 
other members of the Ferme. He was 
taken to the Convent au Port-Royal, 
then used as a prison, there to await 
the foregone conclusion of his trial by 
the revolutionary tribunal. 

L AVOISIER is known today as a 

wise financier, a clever statesman, 
a good citizen, and a great humani- 
tarian, but his undying fame is not de- 


pendent on these social palliatives. He 
found chemistry in utter confusion, 
following the false theory of phlogiston 
and hampered by outworn beliefs. We 
have inherited from him the secure 
foundation of explanation of burning 
and the simplified chemical nomencla- 
ture. By the introduction of new 
methods into research, the practical 
demonstration of the application of the 
scientific method to investigation, he 
laid the foundations of modern chem- 
istry. He found the chemist a theorist, 
arguing vaguely about reactions he did 
not understand; he left him a searcher 
for the definite laws of nature. 


Handset Contest 


“The East Courier,” Pattengill Jun- 
ior High School, Lansing, Mich., was 
judged the best newspaper in the hand- 
set contest, while the magazine award 
went to “The Blue Star,” Junior High 
School, East Providence, R. I. 

The other awards in the newspaper 
section are as follows: Second place, 
“The Bassettgram,” Bassett Junior 
High School, New Haven, Conn., and 
third place, “The Copper Chronicle,” 
Bisbee High School, Bisbee, Ariz. 

Second place in the magazine divi- 
sion was awarded to “The Vocational 
Messenger,” Industrial High School, 
Albany, N. Y., and the third prize to 
“The Junior Spirit,” North Scranton 
Junior High School, Scranton, Penna. 

The publications are judged by the 
American Type Founders Corporation 
of Jersey City, N. J., and the mechan- 
ical set-up, form, and printing only are 
judged in the contest with the quality 
of writing receiving no consideration. 
This contest is held to encourage more 
schools to publish their publications 
in their own printing plants. 


Corrections 


Nancy March, author of “Night”, 
which appeared on the poetry page in 
the February issue of “The School 
Press Review,” is a member of the staff 
of the “Courant,” Abbott Academy, 
Andover, Mass., and not of the staff 
of “The Purple Quill,” Ball High 
School, Galveston, Texas. 

The poem “To the New Year,” on 
the same page, listed as having won a 
prize in the Texas poetry contest, was 
erroneously so labeled. 

The author of “Do the Pupils Do 
It?”, appearing on Page 4 of the March 
“Review,” is George H. Cowie, Jr., 
principal of the Hurden-Looker School, 
Hillside, N. J. 

The editors of “The School Press 
Review” sincerely regret that these 
errors occurred. 
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A Picture of the Banquet at the Commodore Hotel—1,299 Delegates Held Joyful Fete Together 


Tenth Anniversary Convention Well Attended 


HIRTEEN hundred fifteen dele- 

gates from as far west as Wiscon- 

sin and as far south as Newport 
News, Virginia, attended the gala 
Tenth Anniversary Convention of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
which was held at Columbia University 
in the City of New York on March 8, 
9 and 10. There were 106 leaders in 
the fields of journalism and education 
who addressed the editors, staff mem- 
bers and faculty advisers at general 
and sectional meetings. 


The Convention opened at 1:30 p. m. 
Thursday, March 9, in McMillin The- 
atre. Joseph M. Murphy, Director of 
the C. S. P. A., introduced Associate 
Dean Nicholas McD. McKnight, who 
welcomed the delegates in behalf of 
Columbia College. Louis Wiley, busi- 
ness manager of “The New York 
Times,” who delivered the opening ad- 
dress at the First Annual Convention 
in 1925, spoke about the manner in 
which school publication work trains a 
staff member to meet the problems of 
the world. Sectional meetings and 
clinics completed the day. 
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NUMBERS of big dimen- 
sions are needed in detail- 
ing an account of the 
deluge of delegates, the 
miles they traveled, the 
sessions held and the lead- 
ers of the discussions. 


* 


Carl W. Ackerman, dean of the Co- 
lumbia University School of Journal- 
ism, and Mrs. William Brown Meloney, 
editor of “The New York Herald 
Tribune Magazine,” were the principal 
speakers at the general meeting on Fri- 
day morning. At 11:30 a. m. the Con- 
vention picture was taken on the steps 
of the Columbia Library. 

An address concerning the problems 
facing the newspapers of the nation 
was delivered Friday afternoon at the 


general meeting by Marlen Pew, editor 
of “Editor and Publisher.” Robert L. 
Ripley, author and cartoonist of the 
“Believe It or Not” cartoons, talked 
late in the afternoon. 

Saturday morning the delegates 
heard Smith Reavis, foreign news edi- 
tor of the Associated Press, speak on 
the requirements of a foreign corres- 
pondent. Immediately following this 
talk, there were round table meetings 
led by student delegates. 

The Convention closed at the Hotel 
Commodore with the luncheon, which 
was attended by 1,299 people. The 
story of this affair appears on the first 
page. 

The largest delegation attending was 
that of the Capital District Scholastic 
Press Association of New York State. 
There were 85 delegates from this or- 
ganization, which embraces the region 
surrounding and including Albany. 
“The Scribbler,” a special Convention 
extra, was issued on Friday by the C. 
D. S. P. A. delegates and was edited by 
Donn Boring and Collias Coffee. It 


was a mimeographed paper with two 
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editions, the first published en route 
to New York and the second being 
printed in the Columbia University 
Athletic Association office. 


Forty-five delegates represented the 
publications from Easton, Pa. They 
came on a special car of the Lehigh 


Valley Railroad. Henry Snyder Junior . 


High School of Jersey City, N. J., 
occupied two tables at the luncheon 
and the Teachers’ College delegates sat 
together at five tables. 


Special booklets in which to record 
Convention notes were issued by In- 
dustrial High School of Albany and 
Alexander Hamilton Junior High of 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Following is 2 list of speakers at the 
Convention, with their titles: 


Associate Dean Nicholas McD. Mc- 
Knight, Columbia College; Louis Wi- 
ley, business manager, “The New York 
Times”; Wilson Hicks, executive edi- 
tor, The Associated Press Feature Serv- 
ice. 


Helen Hull, author; Burris Jen- 
kins, Jr., sports cartoonist, “The New 
York Journal”; F. LeBaron Hamlin, 
advertising representative, “The School 
Press Review”; Richard Knowles, Walk- 
er Engraving Corporation; Eddie Doo- 
ley, sports broadcaster and reporter, 
“The New York Sun”; Donald L. 
Clark, professor of magazine writing, 
Columbia University; Arnold Beich- 
man, editor, “The Columbia Specta- 
tor” and member of the Columbia Stu- 
dent Board; George A. Cornish, editor 
of Sunday sections, “The New York 
Herald Tribune”; M. Elizabeth Mat- 
thews, secretary-treasurer, Pennsylvania 
School Press Association and assistant 
editor of “The Pennsylvania School 
Journal”; Joyce E. Sharer, adviser, 
“The Witan,” Charlotte High School, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mrs. Irita Van Dor- 
en, editor of “Books,” “The New York 
Herald Tribune”; Arthur Price, “The 
New York Herald Tribune”; John 
Bakeless, assistant professor of jour- 
nalism, New York University and 
author of “Magazine Making”; William 
E. Haskell, assistant to the president, 
“The New York Herald Tribune.” 


Lambert Greenawalt, William Penn 
Senior High School, York, Penna.; 
Charles Troxell, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, Penna.; Gertrude 
L. Turner, Abington High School, Ab- 
ington, Penna.; Marion O’Neil, Cen- 
tral High School, Paterson, N. J.; Earl 
C. Whitbeck, Mechanicville High 
School, Mechanicville, N. Y.; Frances 
Taylor, Evander Childs High School, 
New York, N. Y.; Mary Baylson, Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls, Phila- 
delphia, Penna.; Dean Carl W. Acker- 
man, Columbia School of Journalism; 
Mrs. William Brown Meloney, editor, 
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“The New York Herald Tribune Mag- 
azine”; Herbert B. Howe, director of 
Men’s Residence Halls; Marlen Pew, 
editor, “Editor and Publisher’; How- 
ard Blakeslee, science editor, The Asso- 
ciated Press; C. E. Lovejoy, editor, 
“Columbia Alumni News”; William 
Brown Meloney, editor, “The Pawling 
Chronicle”; A. J. Schabel, adviser, 
“Vocational Messenger,” Industrial 
High School, Albany, N. Y.; Daniel 
McCarthy, sports writer, “New York 
Times,” and assistant editor, ‘““Colum- 
bia Alumni News”; Dr. Mabel Robin- 
son, professor of English, Columbia 
University; Arthur Patterson, sports 
writer, “The New York Herald Trib- 
une”; Dr. Dorothy Scarborough, pro- 
fessor of English, Columbia University. 


Joseph A. DeMarrais, vice-presi- 
dent Bergen Newspaper Corporation; 
Sylvia Rosen, “The Comet Press’; 
Russell Owen, aviation reporter, “The 
New York Times”; Allen Raymond, 
staff reporter, “The New York Herald 
Tribune”; D. T. Palmer, national ad- 
vertising manager, “The New York 
Times”; Nellie B. Sergent, author of 
“Younger Poets,” an anthology of 
American student verse; Ernestine Rob- 
inson, adviser, ““Glen-Nor Crier,” Glen- 
Nor High School, Glenolden, Penna.; 
L. M. Woodworth, department of pub- 
lic instruction, Schenectady, N. Y. 


John E. Stempel, copy editor, “The 
New York Sun”; John E. Allen, editor, 
“The Linotype News”; Porter Carruth- 
ers, local advertising manager, “The 
New York Herald Tribune’; Allen 
Seed, Jr., vice-president of Modern 
Brands, Inc.; Hugh Kelly, McGraw 
Hill Book Company; John Backus, 
American Type Founders Corporation; 
Fon W. Boardman, managing editor, 
“The Columbia Spectator,” and chair- 
man of the Columbia Student Board. 


A. W. Hill, “The New York Herald 
Tribune”; Cortland Strang, mechanical 
superintendent, “The New York 
Times”; Juanita Downes, adviser, “The 
Cheltonian,” Cheltenham High School, 
Elkins Park, Penna.; Ralph B. Sharer, 
adviser, “Ye Ridlyan,” Ridley Park 
High School, Ridley Park, Penna.; 
Dorothy Cathell, adviser, “The Abing- 
tonian,” Abington High School, Ab- 
ington, Penna.; Professor Mark Van 
Doren, Columbia University, author 
and poet; Gilbert T. Hodges, member 
executive board of “The New York 
Sun.” 


Ruth G. Green, president of the 
Capital District Press Association; John 
Clyde Oswald, managing director, New 
York Employing Printers Association; 
Robert L. Ripley, author and cartoon- 
ist of “Believe It or Not” cartoons, 
King Features Syndicate; Joseph M. 
Murphy, director of the C. S. P. A.; 





Smith Reavis, foreign news editor, The 
Associated Press; John Kieran, sports 
writer, “The New York Times”; Lou 
Little, head football coach, Columbia 
University, and writer for International 
News Service; Sir Wilmott Lewis, 
Washington correspondent of “The 
London Times”; Dr. Vilhjalmur Stef- 


ansson, author and Arctic explorer. 
Schools of Education 


Elbert K. Fretwell, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College; Herbert 
Brucker, assistant professor of journal- 
ism; Dr. Allan Abbott, professor of 
English, Teachers’ College; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Brown Meloney, editor, “Herald 
Tribune Magazine.” 


Junior High Schools 


Spencer B. Ames, chairman of the 
Junior High School Division of the 
C. S. P. A.; Thomas E. Robinson, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Charles MacInnis, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 


Elementary Schools 


Joseph M. Murphy, director of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association; 
DeWitt D. Wise, associate editor, “The 
School Press Review”; Juliet V. Rod- 
gers, president, New Jersey Elementary 
Press Association; Alice Miraglia, 
Whittier School, West Englewood, N. 
J.; Stanley G. Hall, Harbor School, 
New London, Conn.; John P. Milligan, 
Campbell School, South River, N. J.; 
Bertha B. Lawrence, Trenton Central 
High School, Trenton, N. J.; Anna 
Hake, Massachusetts Avenue School, 
Atlantic City, N. J.; Raymond S. Mich- 
ael, Gregory School, Trenton, N. J.; 
L. M. Woodworth, superintendent of 
publications, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Floyd G. Hoek, Teaneck (N. J.) High 
School; Ruth Hubbard, Northwest 
School, Hartford, Conn.; W. L. Dix, 
Jefferson School, Trenton, N. J. 





Dons New Type Dress 
“The Evening News,” Providence 
(R. I.) Central Evening High School, 
donned a new type dress. The paper 
is now three columns wide. 


School Paper Broadcasts 
“The Wilmington (Del.) High 
School News” went on the air for a 
half hour to broadcast a program of 
popular music. 


Club Teaches Journalism 
The Manuscript Club at Northeast 
High School, Philadelphia, is offering 
a course in journalism. Classes meet 
weekly and any member of the student 
body may attend. 
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Sigma Delta Chi 
Newswriting Awards Announced 


HE Jacket Journal,” W. C. 
Stripling High School, Fort 
Worth, Texas, was announced 

at the convention luncheon as the win- 
ner in the news story division of the 
Sigma Delta Chi Newswriting Contest. 
Second place was awarded to “The 
Cactus Chronicle”. Tucson High 
School, Tucson, Arizona, and “The 
Argentian”, Argentine High School, 
Kansas City, Kansas, won third place. 

The best editorial was submitted by 
“The Terrace Tribune”, Nott Terrace 
High School, Schenectady, N. Y., and 
second and third places were won by 
“The Polygon”, Poly Prep Country 
Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and “The 
Hi Times”, Murphy High School, Mo- 
bile, Ala., respectively. 

“The Polygon” also won first place 
in the feature story division. Second 
honors went to “The Hi Times”, E. C. 
Glass High School, Lynchburg, Va., 
and third place to “The Echo Weekly,” 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

The winners received bronze medals. 

Following is the best news story, sub- 
mitted by “The Jacket Journal’”’: 


BOND ISSUE VOTED 
BY LARGE MAJORITY 





Arlington Heights Will Get Senior 
High, Two New Grade 
Schools 





Construction of a new senior high 
school in Arlington Heights became a 
certainty last Tuesday when the 
$3,000,000 school bond issue was 
voted by a majority of more than two 
to one. Fort Worth citizens cast 3,918 
votes in favor of the bonds and 1,777 
against them, the western section of 
town going strongly for the bond issue. 

As a result of the election $3,000,- 
000 in school bonds will be accepted 
by the federal government, through 
the Public Works administration, as 
a basis for a loan of $3,000,000 and 
a grant or gift of $1,283,000 by the 
P. W. A. to the Fort Worth school 
district. This money will be used to 
carry out an extensive program of en- 
larging and renovating the schools and 
building several new ones. The bonds 
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will be paid for over a period of 40 
years, and the interest of 4 per cent 
will be met by an increase of 10 cents 
per $100 on tax valuation. 


The construction program includes 
the erecting of a high school building 
near the Arlington Heights Elementary 
school. This new school will consist 
of 20 to 30 classrooms, auditorium, 
cafeteria, library, gymnasium, office, 
and health unit. Upon the completion 
of this building the present W. C. 
Stripling High school will be converted 
into a junior high for all pupils in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades in 
Arlington Heights, while high school 
students in the ninth, tenth and 
eleventh grades in this section will be 
housed in the new structure. This ar- 
rangement will eliminate the present 
crowded conditions in Stripling. 

In addition, a regular 13-room build- 
ing with auditorium, cafeteria, gym- 
nasium, library, office and health unit 
will be erected to replace the group of 
frame structures now known as North 
Hi-Mount. Also, a new elementary 
school of 16 rooms, library, office, 
cafeteria, health office, auditorium and 
general office will be built near Strip- 
ling to house students in the third, 
fourth and fifth grades who are now 
attending the “shacks” at South Hi- 
Mount. Both of these schools have 
been overcrowded, but the construc- 
tion program will relieve this condition. 

President George Thompson Jr, of 
the Board of Education, announced 
that work on the new schools, as well 
as the rehabilitation of many present 
schools, will begin as soon as the 


P. W. A. approves the program and 
makes the first part of the loan and 
grant of $4,283,000 and architects plans 
can be prepared. 

* 


Best Editorial 
The best editorial, from “The Ter- 


race Tribune’’, follows: 
Why Not a Square Deal for Youth? 

Relief work is being carried on at a 
rapid rate. Billions of dollars are be- 
ing spent annually for civil work pro- 
grams by national, state, and local gov- 
ernments. The New Deal is function- 
ing. But, as yet, the youth of the 
country have been left out. The pres- 
ent relief work is being financed by 
borrowed money and it is the high 
school students of today, who as prop- 
erty owners of tomorrow, will pay for 
it in the form of increased taxes. 

In spite of the fact that such a tre- 
mendous burden is being placed upon 
the students, their only preparation for 
carrying this load is being taken away. 
Certainly 2000 closed schools and gen- 
eral lack of educational facilities 
throughout the country cannot pre- 
pare them to meet the responsibilities 
of tomorrow. 

Since this burden of relief will fall 
upon the youth of today, why should 
they not share in the relief measures? 
Why should some of this money not 
go towards the reconstruction of the 
schools and towards preparing intelli- 
gent citizens? 

The school situation in Schenectady 
shows no great cause for alarm at 
present. We pupils are far more for- 
tunate than others in certain other sec- 
tions of the country. Because of this, 
it is our duty to make a plea for the 
opening of the 2000 closed schools so 
that our 2,280,000 fellow pupils now 
out of school may be trained to meet 
the problems of tomorrow. 

Because it is only through the pupils 
themselves that a plea for a square deal 
for youth will be recognized, why 
should the Student’s council not send 
a petition, signed by every student in 
Nott Terrace High School, to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt asking that some of the 
national relief funds be used to re- 
open these closed schools immediately? 
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Bowery Bum Relates How He Lives 


% FOLLOWING is the winning feature story in the 
Sigma Delta Chi Contest. It was entered by The Poly- 
gon of Poly Prep Country Day School, Brooklyn, 


New York. 


Y his own estimation, John Mc- 
Goorty is a bum. There is noth- 
ing strange or interesting in the 

fact so far as Mr. McGoorty is con- 
cerned. Without realizing it, he has 
reduced life to what, for him, are its 
simplest terms. He has accomplished 
this not by any philosophical evasion 
of reality. He has merely offered no 
resistance to the process of stagnation. 
It might be said that he lives only by 
his wits, of which he has barely enough 
to sustain animation. 

It is impossible to define Mr. Mc- 
Goorty. He is not, essentially, a trag- 
edy. He has never aspired to any- 
thing, so he can hardly be disappointed. 
For example, there is the matter of 
simple ambition. Every boy wants to 
be something—a doctor, a policeman, 
or a street-car conductor. What had 
been Mr. McGoorty’s ambition? 

“I never thought of that,” said Mr. 
McGoorty. 


A natural deduction, based on his 
answer, might attribute Mr. Mc- 
Goorty’s failure in life to a lack of 
imagination. It isn’t that simple, how- 
ever. Take for example the case of 
Charles A. Lindbergh. When the 
Colonel was asked what he would have 
done if his ship had been forced down 
in mid-ocean, he replied, “I never 
thought of that.” 

The difference is that Mr. Mc- 
Goorty never thinks of anything. His 
life is that simple. 

He has no possessions to enslave 
him, no home to tie him down. The 
clothes he wears make up his entire be- 
longings. These consist of an almost 
shapeless brown cap, a nondescript blue 
suit, the trousers of which are torn and 
unpatched, a blue shirt with collar at- 
tached, and a pair of scuffed, square- 
toed brown shoes. 

The outfit cost him nothing. He 
took the cap from a Bowery drunk who 
was sleeping in a doorway. The suit 
was given him by a man from whom 
he asked only the price of a cup of 
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coffee. The man gave him a dime and 
asked if he could use a suit of clothes. 
Mr. McGoorty said he could. The man 
led him to the door of an apartment 
house a few blocks away. 


“Wait,” he said. 


A few seconds later, a third-story 
window opened. 


“Here,” said the man, and the suit 
fell to the street. Mr. McGoorty 
picked up the suit and carried it off. 
Later that night in a flop-house, he 
traded the suit which he had been 
using for over a year for the blue shirt 
which is now part of his costume. He 
found the shoes in a barrel. Mr. Mc- 
Goorty wears no socks. 


The feeding of his body is even more 
simple. He lives on one meal a day 
and pays nothing for it. Certain Bow- 
ery speakeasies, adhering to the custom 
of old saloons, provide a free stew 
every noon. Mr. McGoorty always 
manages to be there at the appointed 
hour. He gets no other food, and he 
says, he wants none 

The remainder of his provender is 
liquid. Mr. McGoorty will drink any- 
thing. He has to pay for a few of 
his drinks but not all. Some of the 
Bowery speakeasies provide an “eye- 
opener” for their regular patrons at 
about six o’clock in the morning and 
2 “night-cap” at midnight. Mr. Mc- 
Goorty divides his patronage among 
several of these places and therefore 
is able to obtain six or seven free drinks 
a day. The money he scrapes together 
decides what he drinks between times. 
In the less fastidious Bowery dram- 
shops, a concoction known as “smoke” 
is sold for only ten cents a drink. 


“Smoke” is a mixture of raw alcohol 
and water, vile to the taste and vicious 
in effect. The lining of his stomach 
does not interest Mr. McGoorty very 
much. He knows only that this mix- 
ture produces stupefaction, a_ state 
greatly to be desired. His drinking is 
regulated by his income, which for- 
tunately is very small, because Mr. Mc- 


Goorty would not know when to stop 
if he had unrestrained access to 
“smoke.” 

Not long ago a woman employed a 
Bowery bum to help her move. He 
worked, in his way, for two days. She 
called a social agency to ask what she 
should pay him. 

“Give him a dollar,” was the reply. 

“But I feel so sorry for him,” she 
said. 

“Don’t give him more than a dollar,” 
she was told. 


However, she weakened and gave 
him five dollars. The next morning 
he was found dead in a Bowery alley- 
way. The Bowery theory was that he 
had spent the entire five dollars on 
“smoke” although the medical exam- 
iner doubted the man’s ability to stand 
up long enough to get a full fifty 
drinks of it down. Anyway, “smoke” 
killed him, and probably the only rea- 
son John McGoorty is still alive is that 
he has never had five dollars all at 
once. 

The problem of where to sleep is 
very simple. If Mr. McGoorty has 
the necessary twenty-five or thirty 
cents he can sleep in one of the Bowery 
“hotels”. The furnishings of the hotel 
rooms are meager,—a chair and a bed. 
The chair is to be used to lay clothes 
on, but Mr. McGoorty never uses it. 
He sleeps in his clothes because it is 
too much trouble to put them on every 
morning. 

Mr. McGoorty used to heat rivets 
for a construction company. He didn’t 
like this job and from heating rivets 
he drifted to other jobs he didn’t like. 
He attributes his present condition to 
drink. Once he had $208, but he got 
drunk and when he came to the next 
morning he was penniless. Every since 
then, for almost twenty years, he has 
been a bum. 

By panhandling he gets enough 
money to provide for his needs. Mr. 
McGoorty prefers to stand in front of 
a subway and ask for fare rather than 
to use the coffee gag. “Sometimes,” 
he said, “they make me go with them 
and drink coffee and I can’t stand the 
stuff.” 

“If I had another chance to start all 
over again,” he said when asked, for 
he wouldn’t have thought of it him- 
self, “I’d learn a trade and get a steady 
job.” He paused for a moment, look- 
ing down at his shoes. “But,” he ad- 
ded, “I probably couldn’t keep it 


more’n a couple weeks. I’m a bum.” 
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ISS JUNE CARPENTER, editor 
M of “The Y. C. I. Chronicle,” 

York Collegiate Institute, York, 
Pa., was the winner of the C. S. P. A. 
Publicity Contest. More than one hun- 
dred publications were entered. 

Honorable mentions were awarded 
to “The High Times,’ E. C. Glass 
High School, Lynchburg, Va.; “The 
Blue and White,” Knoxville High 
School, Knoxville, Tenn., and ‘The 
Gallatin High News,” Gallatin County 
High School, Bozeman, Mont. 

Miss Carpenter has been editor of 
her paper for the past year and this is 
her third year as a staff member. She 
has led her class with the highest gen- 
eral average for the past three years. 
After graduation in June she plans to 
enter college to prepare for a career 
in journalism. 


HE attended the Tenth Anniver- 

sary Convention with her adviser, 
Mr. J. Kenneth Snyder, and she helped 
to edit the Convention issue of “The 
Columbia Daily Spectator.” 


The winning story follows: 


S. C. P. A. TO OBSERVE 
TENTH ANNIVERSARY 





Coluinbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion Plans Convention in New 


York City Next March 





Y. C. I. STAFF WILL ATTEND 





“Chronicle” Will Enter Newspaper 
Contest for Fifth Con- 
secutive Year 





To celebrate the tenth anniversary 
of the founding of The Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, of which 
“The Y. C. I. Chronicle” is a member, 
the officers of C. S. P. A. are now com- 
pleting plans for the largest annual 
contest and convention yet held by the 
association. Approximately one hun- 
dred and fifty meetings on all angles of 
writing and printing a school publica- 
tion are being arranged for the dele- 
gates who will meet at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City on March 8, 
9 and 10. 

According to an advance bulletin re- 
ceived by the “Chronicle” staff, five 
thousand school publications have been 
invited to participate; ten thousand 
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Girl Wins Publicity Contest 


June Carpenter 


* 


PENNSYLVANIA may 
rejoice in the fact that 
the winner of the C. S. P. 
A. Publicity Contest came 
from that state. 


former delegates have been invited to 
return; seven hundred former speak- 
ers have been asked to come again; 
nine hundred members have been in- 
vited to renew membership; and fifteen 
hundred former members have been 
invited to participate. 


Chronicle Will Send Delegates 


This year the “Chronicle” will again 
enter the contest, and the required 
issues will be sent early next month. 
Plans are also being made to send a 
large delegation to the convention next 
March. 

The “Chronicle” joined C. S. P. A. in 
1929 when it was reorganized and has 
entered all the contests since. Dele- 
gates were sent to every convention 
except the one in 1932. Despite the 
bank holiday last March five staff mem- 
bers were present. 

In 1930 the “Chronicle,” the young- 
est paper entered, having submitted its 
first three issues, won fourth place in 
the private school class. Five staff 
members, Gladys Strack, Grace Calver- 
ley, John Doll, Nevin Danner, and J. 





Kenneth Snyder, faculty adviser, at- 
tended. 

In the Seventh Annual Contest in 
1931, the Y. C. I. paper received third 
place award. Only seven other private 
school papers ranked higher. Nevin 
Danner, Catherine Menges, Mary Eliz- 
abeth Buckingham, and Mr. Snyder 


were the delegates. 


“Medalist” Paper for Two Years 


The highest distinction possible, 
“Medalist” award, was gained in 1932 
when the “Chronicle” scored 957 of a 
possible thousand points. This was the 
first time the award was given, and 
of the three papers receiving it, Y. C. 
I.’s was the only private school publi- 
cation in the eastern part of the United 
States. 

Last year the “Medalist” award was 
won again. Five delegates were sent, 
Helene Gerber, Isabel Kurtz, Eleanor 
Rees, Harry Young, and Mr. Snyder. 
Isabel helped to edit the convention 
issue of “The Columbia Spectator,” 
daily paper of the university. 

At the general meetings, leading men 
and women in journalism, writing and 
publishing, advisers to school publi- 
cations of national prominence, and 
student editors will give addresses. 
They will also discuss their special 
fields in the section meetings, where 
they will answer the delegates’ ques- 
tions and offer advice and suggestions. 

As has been the custom in previous 
years, visits will be made to newspaper 
offices. A luncheon will be held in the 
grand ball room of the Commodore 
Hotel, from which, it is expected, a 
series of talks by men and women of 
national and international prominence 
will be broadcast on a national hookup. 

Only newspapers and magazines are 
eligible to compete in the contest. 
Senior high schools on the basis of en- 
rollment are divided into four classes; 
junior high schools into three; the 
junior colleges and normal schools are 
in one class; and there is an element- 
ary group. In addition to these is a 
group which includes mimeographed, 
trade school, private school, territorial, 
military, literary, and other types of 
school publications. 


Awards for Winning Papers 
Prize - winning papers will be an- 
nounced at the convention and are to 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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Hundreds of Publications Are Rated in The 


% SEVENTY-ONE school newspapers and magazines 
achieved the highest honor which the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association can bestow upon a publication 
by winning medals in the Tenth Anniversary Contest. 
The awards were announced in The New York Times 


of March 9. 


HE following list of awards is 
official. However, we realize that 
errors might have crept in and 
all corrections will be printed in the 


May issue of “The School Press Re- 


view.” 

Score sheets are being mailed as ex- 
peditiously as possible. 

The list of awards follows: 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 
Enrolment More Than 1,500 


Medalist 


CENTRAL HIGH NEWS, Central High, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; FRANKFORD HIGH 
WAY, Frankford High, Philadelphia; ME- 
CHANIC ARTS COGWHEEL, Mechanic 
Arts High, St. Paul, Minn.; MOBILE HI 
TIMES, Murphy High, Mobile, Ala.; PO- 
LARIS WEEKLY, North High, Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; SOUTHERNER, South High, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; SOUTH HIGH BEA- 
CON, South High, Cleveland, O.; SOUTH 
HIGH OPTIC, South High, Columbus, O.; 
SOUTH SIDE TIMES, South Side High, 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; SPECTATOR, Trenton 
Senior High, Trenton, N. J.; TIMES, 
Brackenridge High, San Antonio, Texas. 


First Place 


BLACK AND GOLD, Cleveland Heights 
High, Cleveland Heights, O.; CENTRAL 
HIGH RECORD, Central High, Sioux City, 
Ia.; CENTRAL HIGH TIMES, Central 
High, St. Paul, Minn.; CENTRAL LUMIN- 
ARY, Central High, Kansas City, Mo.; CEN- 
TRAL OUTLOOK, Central High, Colum- 
bus, O.; CENTRAL STUDENT, Central 
High, Detroit, Mich.; EDISON RECORD, 
Edison High, Minneapolis, Minn.; EVE- 
NING WORLD, Evening High of Com- 
merce, San Francisco, Cal.; HIGH NEWS, 
Greenville High, Greenville, S. C.; INIWA, 
Great Falls High, Great Falls, Mont.; JOHN 
HAY LEDGER, John Hay High, Cleve- 
land, O.; LINCOLN LOG, Abraham Lin- 
coln High, Brooklyn, N. Y.; LINCOLN 
NEWS, Lincoln High, Tacoma, Wash.; 
LINDBLOM WEEKLY, Lindblom Techni- 
cal High, Chicago; MIAMI HIGH TIMES 
AND STINGAREE, Miami Senior High, 
Miami, Fla.; MONROE MIRROR, James 
Monroe High, N. Y. C.; NEWS, DeWitt 
Clinton High, N. Y. C.; RUSS, San Diego 
High, San Diego, Cal.; STANDARD, Roos- 
evelt High, Minneapolis, Minn.; SHAW 
OBSERVER, Shaw High, East Cleveland, 
O.; TECH LIFE, McKinley High, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; TULSA SCHOOL LIFE, 
Tulsa Central High, Tulsa, Okla.; WASH- 
INGTON IRVING TIMES, Washington 
Irving High, N. Y. C.; WORLD, Seward 
Park High, N. Y. C.; WYANDOTTE 
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PANTOGRAPH, Wyandotte High, Kansas 
City, Kan. 


Second Place 


ACORN, Upper Darby High, Upper 
Darby, Pa.; AERONAUT, South Denver 
High, Denver, Colo.; BLUE AND GOLD, 
East High, Cleveland, O.; BLUE AND 
WHITE, Knoxville High, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
BOISE HIGH LIGHTS, Boise High, 
Boise, Idaho; CALUMET CRIER, Calu- 
met Senior High, Chicago; CENTRAL 
BULLETIN, Central High, Washington, D. 
C.; DOMINO, Richmond Hill High, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y.; EASTERNER, Eastern 
High, Washington, D. C.; EAST HIGH 
SCROLL, East High, Des Moines Ia.; EM- 
PEHI NEWS, Morgan Park High, Chicago; 
EVANDER NEWS, Evander Childs High, 
N. Y. C.; FORTNIGHTLY, South Phila- 
delphia High, Philadelphia; FRANKLIN 
PRESS, Benjamin Franklin High, Los Ang- 
eles, Cal.; GOLD AND WHITE, Eastern 
District High, Brooklyn, N. Y.; GRANT- 
ONIAN, Grant High, Portland, Ore.; 
GUARD AND TACKLE WEEKLY, Stock- 
ton High, Stockton, Cal.; HILLTOPPER, 
Jamaica High, Jamaica, L. I.; HOLLY- 
WOOD HIGH NEWS, Hollywood High, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; HUGUENOT HERALD, 
New Rochelle Senior High, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; HYDE PARK WEEKLY, Hyde 
Park High, Chicago; LANE REPORTER, 
Franklin K. Lane High, N. Y. C.; LIBERTY 
BELL, Thomas Jefferson High, N. Y. C.; 
MAURY NEWS, Maury High, Norfolk, 
Va.; MEGAPHONE, Northeast High, 
Philadelphia; MESSENGER, Wichita High 
East, Wichita, Kan.; METROPOLITAN 
MIRROR, Metropolitan High, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; MONTICELLO TIMES, Thomas Jef- 
ferson High, Elizabeth, N. J.; MORRIS 
PIPER, Morris High, N. Y. C.; NEW- 
TOWN X-RAY, Newtown High, Elmhurst, 
N. Y.; NORTH STAR, North High, Oma- 
ha, Neb.; OLNEY HIGHLIGHTS, Olney 
High, Philadelphia; ROCKFORD HIGH 
SCHOOL OWL, Rockford Senior High, 
Rockford, Ill.; ROOSEVELT NEWS, Roos- 
evelt High, Seattle, Wash.; SPOTLIGHT, 
Simon Gratz High, Philadelphia; SPOT- 
LIGHT, East Denver High, Denver, Colo.; 
SPARTAN SHIELD, Huntington Park 
High, Huntington Park, Cal.; SQUARE 
DEAL, Theodore Roosevelt High, N. Y. C.; 
SULLIVAN SENTINEL, Roger C. Sulli- 
van High, Chicago; WALTON LOG, Wal- 
ton High, N. Y. C.; WAVE LENGTHS, 
San Francisco Continuation High, San 
Francisco, Cal.; WEEKLY SCRIBE NEWS, 
Oakland Technical High, Oakland, Cal.; 
WEST HIGHER, West High, Cleveland, 
O.; WILMINGTON HIGH NEWS, Wilm- 
ington High, Wilmington, Del.; WOOD- 


ROW WILSON NEWS, Woodrow Wilson 
High, Dallas, Tex. 


Third Place 


ALBUQUERQUE RECORD, Albuquer- 
que High, Albuquerque, N. M.; BOYS 
HIGH WEEKLY, Boys High, N. Y. C.; 
BUSHWICK BULLETIN, Bushwick High, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; CAMPUS, John Adams 
High, Ozone Park, N. Y.; CHIEFTAIN, 
Sewanhaka High, Floral Park, L. I.; COM- 
MERCE COURIER, High School of Com- 
merce, N. Y. C.; CURTIS LOG, Curtis 
High, Staten Island, N. Y.; ECHO, AI- 
toona Senior High, Altoona, Pa.; ENGLISH 
HIGH NEWS, English High, Lynn, Mass.; 
ENTREE, Plainfield High, Plainfield, N. J.; 
HERALD, Holyoke High, Holyoke, Mass.; 
HERALD, Springfield Senior High, Spring- 
field, O.; HIGH SPOTS, Battin High, Eliz- 
abecth, N. J.; IRIS LEAFLET, Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia; MAD- 
ISON HIGHWAY, James Madison High, 
N. Y. C.; MERCURY, High School of 
Ccemmerce, Worcester, Mass.; MONROE 
LIFE, Monroe High, Rochester, N. Y.; 
NIGHT WATCH, Dickinson Evening 
High, Jersey City, N. J.; NORTH HIGH 
ORACLE, North High, Des Moines, Ia.; 
PATHFINDER, Fremont High, Los Ang- 
eles, Cal.; PATROON, Albany High, AIl- 
bany, N. Y.; RICHMAN NEWS, Julia 
Richman High, N. Y. C.; RIDGE ECHO, 
Bay Ridge High, Brooklyn, N. Y.; SENTI- 
NEL, New Haven High, New Haven, 
Conn.; SPINNING WHEEL, Textile High, 
N. Y. C.; SURVEY, Brooklyn Technical 
High, Brooklyn, N. Y.; TERRACE TRI- 
BUNE, Nott Terrace High, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; TILDEN TOPICS, Samuel J. Tilden 
High, N. Y. C.; TOWER NEWS, Withrow 
High, Cincinnati, O.; VINDEX, Elmira 
Free Academy, Elmira, N. Y.; WHAT’S 
WHAT, Hunter College High, N. Y. C. 


Fourth Place 


BEACON, Bayonne Senior High, Bay- 
onne, N. J.; CENTRALITE, Central High, 
Providence, R. I.; CLEVELAND HERALD, 
Grover Cleveland High, N. Y. C.; COM- 
MERCIAL NEWS, Commercial High, New 
Haven, Conn.; CHAT, Far Rockaway High, 
N. Y. C.; CRITERION, Eastside High, 
Paterson, N. J.; CROW’S NEST, Port 
Richmond High, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
DAME RUMOR, Kingston High, Kingston, 
N. Y.; EVENING NEWS, Providence Cen- 
tral Evening High, Providence, R. I.; OB- 
SERVER, Decatur High, Decatur, IIL; 
ORANGE, White Plains Senior High, 
White Plains, N. Y.; RED AND WHITE, 
Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn.; 
WESTERN BREEZE, Western Hills High, 
Cincinnati, O.; WESTONIAN, West Side 
High, Newark, N. J. 


Enrolment 801-1,500 
Medalist 

BEACON, Newport News High, Newport 
News, Va.; NORTHERNER, North Side 
High, Fort Wayne, Ind.; PIEDMONT 
HIGHLANDER, Piedmont High, Piedmont, 
Cal.; SEQUOIA TIMES, Sequoia Union 
High, Redwood City, Cal.; STUDENT 
LANTERN, Saginaw High, Saginaw, Mich.; 
YORK HIGH WEEKLY, York High, York, 
Pa. 


First Place 
CACTUS CHRONICLE, Tuscon High, 
Tuscon, Ariz.; CAMPANILE, Palo Alto 
High, Palo Alto, Cal.; CYNOSURE, Fargo 
High, Fargo, N. D.; GIRLS HIGH TIMES, 
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Columbia Scholastic Press Association Contest 


Girls High, Atlanta, Ga.; HIGH SCHOOL 
BUZZ, Hutchinson High, Hutchinson, 
Kan.; HIGH TIMES, E. C. Glass High, 
Lynchburg, Va.; OLYMPUS, Olympia 
High, Olympia, Wash.; POLY SPOT- 
LIGHT, Polytechnic High, Riverside, Cal.; 
VALKYRIE NEWS, Somerville High, Som- 
erville, N. J. 


Second Place 

ABINGTONIAN, Abington High, Ab- 
ington, Pa.; BROADCASTER, Yonkers 
High, Yonkers, N. Y.; BULLETIN, Water- 
town High, Watertown, Mass.; CENTRAL 
OUTLOOK, Central High, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
CLARION, Salem High, Salem, Ore.; 
COLL-HIGH NEWS, Collingswood High, 
Collingswood, N. J.; COLUMBIAN, Colum- 
bia High, South Orange, N. J.; HERSHEY 
BROADCASTER, Hershey High, Hershey, 
Pa.; HIGH SCHOOL CITIZEN, Dunkirk 
High, Dunkirk, N. Y.; HI-ROCKET, Dur- 
ham High, Durham, N. C.; MIAMI-EDI- 
SON HERALD, Miami-Edison High, Mi- 
ami, Fla.; MIRROR, Reitz High, Evansville, 
Ind.; MOUNT VERNON HI NEWS, Da- 
vis High, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; OCCI- 
DENT, West High, Columbus, O.; SPOT- 
LIGHT, Coatesville High, Coatesville, Pa.; 
TECHNICIAN, San Antonio Vocational 
and Technical, San Antonio, Tex.; TIGER, 
South Pasadena High, South Pasadena, 
Cal. 


Third Place 


CARDINAL STAR, Waukesha High, 
Waukesha, Wis.; CLI-HI NEWS, Cliffside 
Park High, Cliffside Park, N. J.; CRIMSON 
ECHO, Roosevelt High, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
FOURSQUARE, Messmer High, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; GUIDE POST, Great Neck 
High, Great Neck, N. Y.; HOBACHI, Red- 
lands High, Redlands, Cal.; JUNTO, East- 
on High, Easton, Pa.; NUGGET, Mahanoy 
City High, Mahanoy City, Pa.; PENNANT, 
Meridan High, Meridan, Conn.; RED AND 
BLACK, Meadville High, Meadville, Pa.; 
RED AND BLUE JOURNAL, Morgantown 
High, Morgantown, Pa.; SCRIBE, Haddon 
Heights High, Haddon Heights, N. J.; SE- 
NIOR HIGH NEWS, Uniontown High, 
Uniontown, N. J.; TATTLER, Ithaca High, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; TRIADELPHIAN, Triadel- 
phia High, Elm Grove, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
TUNLAW, North Plainfield High, North 
Plainfield, N. J.; VOLCANO, Hornel High, 
Hornell, N. Y.; WHITE AND GOLD, 
Woodbury High, Woodbury, N. J. 


Fourth Place 

ALERTE, Baldwin High, Baldwin, N. Y.; 
ARGONAUT, High School of Commerce, 
Yonkers, N. Y.; DIAL, Kensington High, 
Philadelphia; GORTON NEWS, Gorton 
High, Yonkers, N. Y.; LAKONIAN, Lac- 
onia High, Laconia, N. H.; MUR-MUR- 
ETTE, Oswego High, Oswego, N. Y.; RED 
+e BLACK, Patchogue High, Patchogue, 


Enrolment 301-800 
Medalist 

ALLEN COMMERCIAL REVIEW, Allen 
High School of Commerce, New Orleans, 
La.; CHATTERBOX, George Washington 
High, Danville, Va.; GALLATIN HIGH 
NEWS, Gallatin County High, Bozeman, 
Mont.; MONTGOMERY SIREN, Mont- 
gomery High, Montgomery, W. Va. 


First Place 
ANNOUNCER, Covington High, Coving- 
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ton, Va.; AQUINAS NEWS, Aquinas 
High, LaCrosse, Wis; ARGENTIAN, Ar- 
gentine High, Kansas City, Kan.; AUSTIN 
SENTINEL, Austin Senior High, Austin, 
Minn.; BREEZE, Santa Maria High, Santa 
Maria, Cal; MANKATO HIGH NEWS, 
Mankato High, Mankato, Minn.; MIRROR, 
Mount Clemens High, Mount Clemens, 
Mich.; PATRIOT, Leavenworth Senior 
High, Leavenworth, Kan.; PROVONIAN, 
Provo High, Provo, Utah.; OWL, Hudson 
High, Hudson, N. Y. 


Second Place 
BROADCASTER, Kohn High School of 


Commerce for Girls, New Orleans, La.; 
CHELTONIAN, Cheltenham High, Elkins 
Park, Pa.; COPPER CHRONICLE, Bisbee 
High, Bisbee, Ariz; HIGH SCHOOL 
OWL, Wellsville High, Wellsville, N. Y.; 
MAROON WAVE, Welch High, Welch, 
W. Va.; MIDWAY STUDENT, Lane 
High, Charlottesville, Va.; NAME, Holy 
Name High, Cleveland, O.; ORACLE, 
Dwight Morrow High, Englewood, N. J.; 
CRANGE AND BLACK, Hanover High, 
Hanover, Pa.; OUTBURST, Ward High, 
Kansas City, Kan.; PONCAN, Ponca City 
High, Ponca City, Okla.; PORT WEEKLY, 
Port Washington High, Port Washington, 
N. Y.; RED AND WHITE, Rutland High, 
Rutland, Vt.; RED AND WHITE, Saranac 
Lake High, Saranac Lake, N. Y.; SCARLET 
TANAGER, Robert E. Fitch High, Poquon- 
noc Bridge, Conn.; SPORTSMAN, South 
Side High, Rockville Centre, L. I.; STEEL 
POINTS, Steelton High, Steelton, Pa.; 
TOWER, Princeton High, Princeton, N. J.; 
WILDCAT, Meridian High, Meridian, 
Miss. 


Third Place 


AVON - GROVE TIMES, Avon-Grove 
High, Avondale, Pa.; APOLOGY, Monti- 
cello High, Monticello, N. Y.; BLUE AND 
GOLD, Waynesboro High, Waynesboro, 
Pa.; BLUE AND WHITE, Hammonton 
High, Hammonton, N. J.; CLARION, 
Stratford High, Stratford, Conn.; COM- 
MENT, Liberty High, Liberty, N. Y.; 
ECHO, Tenafly High, Tenafly, N. J.; HI- 
LIGHTS, Park Ridge High, Park Ridge, 
N. J.; JACKET JOURNAL, Stripling High, 
Fort Worth, Texas; LEADER, Mahanoy 
Township High, Mahanoy City, Pa.; LEO- 
NIA, Leonia High, Leonia, N. J.; LONG 
BRANCH TRUMPET, Long Branch High, 
Long Branch, N. J.; MANHEIM HIGH 
NEWS, Manheim Junior-Senior High, Man- 
heim, Pa.; MIRROR, Palmer High, Palmer- 
ton, Pa.; ROUND TABLE, Red Bank High, 
Red Bank, N. J.; SAN JUAN SPARTAN, 
San Juan Union High, Fair Oaks, Cal.; 
SEARCHLIGHT, Nyack High, Nyack, N. 
Y.; SHAWNEE ARROW, Plymouth High, 
Plymouth, Pa.; TE-HI NEWS, Teaneck 
High, Teaneck, N. J.; WETHOMIS, Mil- 
ford High, Milford, Conn. 


Fourth Place 


ADAMS HIGH SCHOLASTIC, Adams 
High, Adams, Mass.; FLASHINGS, Free- 
port High, Freeport, N. Y.; LITTLE RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE, Athol High, Athol, 
Mass.; MEGAPHONE, Athens High, Ath- 
ens, O.; PURPLE AND WHITE, Phoenix- 
ville, Pa.; RECORD, Mamaroneck High, 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.; SASSAMON, Senior 
High, Natick, Mass.; SIR BILL’S BUGLE, 
Johnstown High, Johnstown, N._ Y.; 
STEPHENS BROADCAST, Stephens High, 
Rumford, Me.; ULSTERETTE, Saugerties 


High, Saugerties, N. Y. 


Enrolment Below 300 
Medalist 


BLUE AND WHITE NEWS, West York 
High, West York, Pa.; ORANGE AND 
BLACK, Central High, Lonaconing, Md.; 
SENTINEL, Carrington High, Carrington, 
N. D. 


First Place 


BLUE AND WHITE COURIER, Fort 
Lupton High, Fort Lupton, Col.; CUB 
REPORTER, Manhasset High, Manhasset, 
L. I.; DELTA HIGH NEWS, Delta High, 
Delta, Pa.; FOUNTAIN, White Sulphur 
Springs High, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va.; GAVEL, Notre Dame High, Coving- 
ton, Ky.; GILCREST RECORD, Gilcrest 
Consolidated, Gilcrest, Colo.; LAUREL 
LEAVES, Laurel High, Laurel, Mont.; 
RECORD, Cooperstown High, Cooperstown, 
N. D.; ROUGH RIDER, Roosevelt High, 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; SPOTLIGHT, Gunnison 
Ceunty High, Gunnison, Colo. 


Second Place 


BELL, St. Mary’s High, Sandusky, O.; 
BROADCASTER, Iraan High, Iraan, Tex.; 
CENTRALITE, Girls Central High, Butte, 
Mont.; COM-MENTOR, Mentor High, 
Mentor, O.; ECHO, Cherry Valley High, 
Garden City, L. I.; GOBLIN, Harrison 
High, Harrison, Ark.; LOYOLAN, Loyola 
High, Mankato, Minn.; MAPLE HILL, 
Glen Rock High, Glen Rock, Pa.; MARION 
SCHOOL NEWS, Marion High, Marion, 
Ark.; MILACHI, Milaca High, Milaca, 
Minn. MILTONIAN, Milton High, Milton, 
W. Va.; SPOTLIGHT, Marietta High, 
Marietta, Pa.; TATTLER, Franklin High, 
Potosi, Wis.; WENDELETTE, St. Wen- 
delin High, Fostoria, O. 


Third Place 
ECOLIAN, Dover High, Dover, Del.; 
INK SPOTS, Sea Cliff High, Sea Cliff, 
L. I.; TRIBUNE, Horace Greeley High, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Fourth Place 
BEACON, Closter High, Closter, N. J.; 
INKLINGS, Staples High, Westport, Conn.; 
MALVERNE MULE, Malverne High, Mal- 


verne, L. I. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL MAGAZINES 
Enrolment More Than 1,500 
Medalist 


BRYANT OWL, Bryant High, Long 
Island City, N. Y.; OLD HUGHES, Hughes 
High, Cincinnati, O.; ORIOLE, Bushwick 
High, Brooklyn, N. Y.; QUEST, Central 
High, Minneapolis, Minn.; REVIEW, Cen- 
tral High, Washington, D. C.; WHISP, 
Wilmington High, Wilmington, Del. 


First Place 


CLIPPER, John Adams High, N. Y. C.; 
CLIVEDEN MAGAZINE, Germantown 
High, Philadelphia; EASTERN ECHO, 
Eastern High, Baltimore, Md.; FOLIO, 
Flushing High, Flushing, N. Y.; GOLDEN 
ROD, Quincy Senior High, Quincy, Mass.; 
HIGH SCHOOL RECORD, Camden High, 
Camden, N. J.; HILLHOUSE GLEAM, 
New Haven High, New Haven, Conn.; MA- 
ROON AND WHITE, Bay Ridge High, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; OPTIMIST, South Side 
High, Newark, N. J.; SPECTRUM, Chester 
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High, Chester, Pa.; TILDEN CARAVAN, 
Samuel J. Tilden High, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
UPI-DAH, Upper Darby Senior High, Up- 
per Darby, Pa. 


Second Place 


BURR, West Philadelphia Catholic High, 
Philadelphia; CAMBRIDGE REVIEW, 
Cambridge High, Cambridge, Mass.; CAN- 
ARY AND BLUE, Allentown High, Allen- 
town, Pa.; IMPRESSIONS, Central High, 
Scranton, Pa.; LIBERTAS, Bethlehem High, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; LOUDSPEAKER, San 
Francisco Continuation, San Francisco, Cal.; 
OWL, Wadleigh High, N. Y. C.; RADIA- 
TOR, Somerville High, Somerville, Mass.; 
RECORDER, Boys High, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
RED AND GRAY, English High, Lynn, 
Mass.; REFLECTOR, Clifton High, Clifton 
N. J.; SPECTATOR, Central High, Pater- 
son, N. J.; STUDENT’S PEN, Picttsfield 
High, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Third Place 


GAZETTE, Lynn Classical High, Lynn, 
Mass.; GOOD NEWS, Northeast Catholic 
High, Philadelphia; KEARNY KARDIN- 
AL, Kearny High, Kearny, N. J.; MON- 
ROE DOCTRINE, James Monroe High, 
N. Y. C.; SENIOR RAILSPLITTER, Abra- 
ham Lincoln High, Des Moines, Ia. 


Fourth Place 


GO-BLU MENTOR, Springfield Senior 
High, Springfield, O.; GREEN WITCH, 
Greenwich High, Greenwich, Conn.; RE- 
VIEW, Lowell High, Lowell, Mass. 


Enrolment 801-1,500 
First Place 


ACORN, Jefferson High, Roanoke, Va.; 
BOROLPHIAN, Boston College High, Bos- 


ton, Mass.; CRITIC, E. C. Glass High, 
Lynchburg, Va.; ECHOES OF McMAIN, 
McMain High, New Orleans, La.; PURPLE 
QUILL, Ball High, Galveston, Tex. 


Second Place 

ADVOCATE, Senior High, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J.; CHATTER, McDonough High, 
New Orleans, La.; NUTSHELL, Senior 
High, Moorestown, N. J.; OWL, Middle- 
town High, Middletown, N. Y.; STUDENT, 
Freeport High, Freeport, N. Y.; WILSON- 
IAN, Wilson High, Camden, N. J. 


Third Place 


HIGH LIGHTS, Demarest High, Hobo- 
ken, N. J.; ORANGE AND BLACK, Jersey 
Shore High, Jersey Shore, Pa. 


Fourth Place 


PURPLE PARROT, Tottenville 
Tottenville, S. I. 


Enrolment 301-800 

Medalist 

GLEN-NOR_ CRIER, 
Glenolden, Pa. 


High, 


Glen-Nor High, 


First Place 
BEACON, Fordham Preparatory, N. Y. 
C.; CHRONICLE, St. Joseph’s Preparatory, 
Philadelphia; WEATHER VANE, West- 
field High, Westfield, N. J.; XAVIER, Xav- 
ier High, N. Y. C. 


Second Place 

ADVOCATE, Needham High, Needham, 
Mass.; CATAMOUNT, Bennington High, 
Bennington, Vt.; CRIMSON AND GRAY, 
Mary E. Wells High, Southbridge, Mass.; 
DIAL, Brattleboro High, Brattleboro, Vt.; 
EL DELATOR, Cheltenham High, Elkins 
Park, Pa; MERCURY, West Springfield 
High, West Springfield, Mass.; METEOR, 
Berlin High, Berlin, N. H.; PACKER CUR- 
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RENT ITEMS, Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; REGIS MONTHLY, Re- 
gis High, N. Y. C.; SPOTLIGHT, Cran- 
ford High, Cranford, N. J. 


Third Place 

BANNER, Rockville High, Rockville, 
Conn.; DRURY ACADEME, Drury High, 
North Adams, Mass.; PIONEER, Fort Lee 
High, Fort Lee, N. J.; RADNORITE, Rad- 
nor High, Wayne, Pa.; SHIP AHOY, Wild- 
wood High, Wildwood, N. J.; SPOT- 
LIGHT, South Hadley High, South Hadley, 
N. J.; TALISMAN, Lansdale High, Lans- 
dale, Pa.; WRIGHT CHRONICLE, Sophie 
B. Wright High, New Orleans, La. 


Fourth Place 


ENTERPRISE, Keene High, Keene, N. 
H.; LOOKOUT, Derby High, Derby, Conn. 


Enrolment Below 300 
Medalist 
ARENA, Canisius High, Buffalo, N. Y. 


First Place 
HARPOON, Dartmouth High, Dart- 
mouth, Mass.; SIGN POST, Conway Brown, 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Second Place 
CYCLE, Woodville High, Woodville, N. 
H.; KALENDS, Delaware Academy, Delhi, 
N. Y.; RED AND BLUE, Jenkintown High, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


Third Place 
PIONEER, Isidore Newman, New Or- 
leans, La.; SIGMA, Spalding Institute, Pe- 


oria, Ill. 


Feurth Place 


MARQUANDIAN, Marquand School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 
Enrolment More Than 1,200 
Medalist 


TUNIOR FOUR REVIEW, Junior High 
4, Trenton, N. J. 


First Place 


STEUBEN SCRIBE, 
High, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Second Place 


COURIER, West Junior High, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y.; JUNIOR POST, Upper Darby 
Junior High, Upper Darby, Pa.; MARSH- 
ALITE, Marshall Junior High, Pasadena, 
Cal.; MIRROR, Ruffner Junior High, Nor- 
folk, Va.; TIMES, Simpson Junior High, 
Mansfield, O. 


Third Place 

ANNOUNCER, Marshall Junior High, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; EAST COURIER, Patten- 
gill Junior High, Lansing, Mich.; ECHO, 
Kirby Smith Junior High, Jacksonville, Fla.; 
EL-SO-HI, South Side High, Elmira, N. Y.; 
INTERIM OVER TOLLOGRAM, Toll 
Tunior High, Glendale, Cal.; PIONEER, 
Hackett Junior High, Albany, N. Y.; PA- 
TRIOT, Nathan Hale Junior High, New 


Britain, Conn. 


Steuben Junior 


Fourth Place 

BROADCASTER, Roosevelt Junior High, 
Amsterdam, N. Y.; FAR AND NEAR, Bur- 
roughs Junior High, Los Angeles, Cal; JOE 
JUNIOR, Joe Brown Junior High, Atlanta, 
Ga.; JUNIOR LIFE, Winthrop Junior 
High, Brooklyn, N. Y.; RED AND WHITE, 
Boyd Junior High, Knoxville, Tenn.; RID- 
DER NEWS, Ridder Junior High, N. Y. C. 


Enrolment 701-1,200 
Medalist 


REFLECTOR, Roosevelt 
Cleveland Heights, O. 
First Place 
BUZZ, Junior High 3, Trenton, N. J.; 
HAMILTON HEADLINES, Hamilton Jun- 
ior High, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Second Place 
BROADCASTER, University City Junior 
High, University City, Mo.; ECHO, Estee 
Junior High, Gloversville, N. Y.; ECHO, 
Emerson Junior High, Lakewood, O.; 
HERALD, Empire Junior High, Cleveland, 
O.; HILLTOP ECHOES, Washington Jun- 
ior High, Pasadena, Cal.; JUNIOR HIGH 
LIGHTS, Central Junior High, Durham, 
N. C.; WILSONIAN, Wilson Junior High, 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Third Place 


JUNIOR JOURNAL, Cleveland Junior 
High, Newark, N. J.; PATRIOT, Arsenal 
Junior High, Pittsburgh; TRANSMITTER, 
Warren Junior High, West Newton, Mass. 

Fourth Place 

ANNOUNCER, East Junior High, Bing- 
kamton, N. Y.; HOLMES SPUN, Holmes 
High Dept., Covington, Ky.; ROUGH 
RIDER, Roosevelt Junior High, Westfield, 
N. J. 


High, 


Junior 


Enrolment 700 or Less 
Medalist 
PECKHAM PILOT, Peckham Junior 
High, Milwaukee, Wis. 
First Place 
HAVERMALE NEWS, Havermale Jun- 
ior High, Spokane, Wash.; JUNIOR HI- 
LIFE, Arkansas Junior High, Texarkana, 
Ark. 
Second Place 
BROADCASTER, Shippensburg Junior 
High, Shippensburg, Pa.; HIGHLAND 
FLING, Franklin Junior High, Highland 
Park, N. J.; JUNIOR HIGHLIGHTS, 
Glens Falls Junior High, Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
JUNIOR HIGH NEWS, Owensboro, Jun- 
ior High, Owensboro, Ky.; LIGHTHOUSE, 
Summit Junior High, Summit, N. J.; 
ROUGH RIDER, Roosevelt Junior High, 
Glendale, Cal. 
Third Place 
BASSETTGRAM, Bassett Junior High, 
New Haven, Conn.; BUENA VISTA 
NEWS, Buena Vista Junior High, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; LINCOLN LANTERN, Lin- 
coln Junior High, Meriden, Conn.; RE- 
FLECTOR, Ballston Spa Junior High, 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
Fourth Place 
HARDING BEEHIVE, Harding Junior 
High, Steubenville, O.; JEFFERSONIAN, 
Jefferson Junior High, Charleston, W. Va.; 
SHERIDAN SCROLL, Sheridan Junior 
High, New Haven, Conn.; WEST JUNIOR 
CITIZEN, West Junior High, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MAGAZINES 
Enrolment More Than 1,200 
Medalist 

ECHO, Junior High 126 Queens, Long 
Island City, N. Y.; VISTA, Eastern Junior 
High, Lynn, Mass. 

First Place 

CLAY TABLET, Claymont Public, Clay- 
mont, Del.; HERALD, Knowlton Junior 
High 52, N. Y. C.; MINKAWA, Henry 
Snyder Junior High, Jersey City, N. J.; 
PILOT, Vare Junior High, Philadelphia; 
SENTINEL, Wagner Junior High, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Second Place 

BEACON, Fitzimons Junior High, Phila- 
delphia; COURIER, Jay Cooke Junior 
High, Philadelphia; EAGLE’S QUILL, 
Junior High 10, Bronx, N. Y. C.; NOR’- 
EASTER, Northeastern Junior High, Som- 
erville, Mass.; REPORTER, Junior High 
64, N. Y. Cc; SOUTHERN BELL, South- 
orn Junior High, Somerville, Mass.; SPEC- 
TATOR, Seth Low Junior High, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; WESTERN STAR, Western Junior 
High, Somerville, Mass. 


Third Place 


JUNIOR SPIRIT, North Scranton Jun- 
ior High, Scranton, Pa.; NORTHERN 
LIGHT, Normandin Junior High, New 
Bedford, Mass.; PILOT, Madison Junior 
High, Newark, N. J.; PIONEER, Samuel 
Slater Junior High, Pawtucket, R. I.; 
ROUGH RIDER, Roosevelt Junior High, 
New Bedford, Mass.; STANDARD, Junior 
High 60, N. Y. C.; TRANSCRIPT, Wheel- 
ock Junior High 91, N. Y. C. 

Fourth Place 

CLARION, Dewey Junior High, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; GAZETTE, Ben Franklin Jun- 
ior High, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Enrolment 701-1,200 
Medalist 


BLUE STAR, Central Junior High, East 
Providence, R. I.; HAMILTONIAN, Alex- 
ander Hamilton Junior High, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

First Place 

ARROW, Chisholm Junior High, Chis- 
holm, Minn.; CHANTICLEER, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne Junior High, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
JEFFERSON JOURNAL, Jefferson Junior 
High, Meriden, Conn. 


Second Place 


CONTACT, Wilbur Wright Junior High, 
Cleveland, O.; HIGH LIGHTS, Albert 
Leonard Junior High, New Rochelle, N. Y.; 
LINCOLNIAN, Lincoln Junior High, Port- 
land, Me. 


Third Place 
BROADCASTER, West Junior High, 
Watertown, Mass.; PLUTOCRAT, Nor- 
wood Junior High, Norwood, Mass.; 
TATTLER, Paulding School, N. Y. C. 
Fourth Place 
JUNIOR HI-LIGHTS, Wenatchee Jun- 
ior High, Wenatchee, Wash.; VIRGINIA 
JUNIOR LIFE, Virginia Junior High, Vir- 
ginia, Minn. 
Enrolment Below 700 
Medalist 
MARCH, March Junior High, Easton, 
Pa. 
First Place 
BRISCOE BRIEFS, Briscoe School, Bev- 
erly, Mass; GEORGINNIAN, George In- 
ness Junior High, Montclair, N. J.; PHIL- 
LIPIAN, Phillips Junior High, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass.; RECORDER, Roosevelt Junior 
High, Elizabeth, N. J.; WOLF, Wolf Jun- 
ior High, Easton, Pa. 
Second Place 


PARKER QUILL, Parker Junior High, 
Reading, Mass.; SENTINEL, Mount Heb- 
ron Junior High, Upper Montclair, N. J.; 
SHULLTON, Shull Junior High, Easton, 
Pa. 

Third Place 

BEDFORD BUGLE, Bedford Junior 
High, Westport, Conn.; PORT JUNIOR, 
Port Washington Junior High, Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 

Medalist 


HERMONITE, Mount Herman School, 
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Mount Herman, Mass.; RECORD, Horace 
Mann School for Boys, N. Y. C.; RESERVE 
RECORD, Western Reserve Academy, Hud- 
son, O.; Y. C. I. CHRONICLE, York Col- 


legiate Institute, York, Pa. 


First Place 


NEWS, Mercersburg Academy, Mercers- 
burg, Pa.; NEWS, University School, Cleve- 
land, O.; POLYGON, Polytechnic Prepara- 
tory Country Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
SCROLL, Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, 
Mass. 


Second Place 


NEWS, George School, George School, 
Pa.; NEWS, Westminster School, Simsbury, 
Conn.; RECORD, Pingry School, Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; WILLISTONIAN, Williston 
Academy, Easthampton, Mass. 


Third Place 

CHRONICLE, Kingsley School, Essex 
Falls, N. J.; LIFE, Friends School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; NEWS, Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Conn.; NEWS, Kingswood School, 
West Hartford, Conn.; NEWS, St. Albans 
School, Washington, D. C.; NEWS, Terrill 
Preparatory School and Junior College, 
Dallas, Tex.; RECORD, Horace Mann 
School for Girls, N. Y. C.; RED OWL, St. 
John’s Preparatory, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
SPECTATOR, Shattuck School, Fairibault, 
Minn.; STAR, Northfield Seminary, East 
Northfield, Mass. 


Fourth Place 


BEACOMIAN, Beacom College, Wilm- 
ington, Del.; BIRCH BARK, Birch Wathen 
School, N. Y. C.; CLARION, Bethel In- 
stitute, St. Paul, Minn.; HERALD, Howe 
School, Howe, Ind.; NEWS, Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa.; OWL, Oak Lane Country 
Day School, Philadelphia; PHILLIPIAN, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; PUR- 
PLE “B”, Barnard School for Boys, N. Y. 
C.; TIMES, Trinity School, N. Y. C.; 
TOME, Jacob Tome Institute, Port Deposit, 
Md.; VEDETTE, Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Ind. 


PRIVATE SCHOOL MAGAZINES 
First Place 


ACADEME, Albany Academy for Girls, 
Albany, N. Y.; ACADEMY LIFE, Glens 
Falls Academy, Glens Falls, N. Y.; BUD- 
GET, Vail-Deane School, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
CALDRON, Friends Select School, Phila- 
delphia; GREEN LEAF, Greenwich Acad- 
emy, Greenwich, Conn.; MERCEDES, Our 
Lady of Mercy High, Rochester, N. Y., 
TOWER DIAL, Tower Hill School, Wilm- 
ington, Del.; TRIANGLE, Emma Willard 
School, Troy, N. Y.; VISITATION REC- 
ORD, Visitation Convent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Second Place 


BLEATINGS, St. Agnes School, Albany, 
N. Y.; CLIO, Miss Beard’s School, Orange, 
N. J.; CUE, Albany Academy, Albany, 
N. Y.; DWIGHTONIA, Dwight School, 
Englewood, N. J.; HOPKINS LITERARY 
MAGAZINE, Hopkins School, New Haven, 
Conn.; HORACE MANUSCRIPT, Horace 
Mann School, N. Y. C. LAWRENCE. 
VILLE LITERARY MAGAZINE, Law- 
renceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J.; 
MEGAPHONE, Dean Academy, Franklin, 
Mass.; QUESTION MARK, Rosemary Hall, 
Greenwich, Conn.; WHITTIER MISCEL- 
LANY, Wilmington Friends School, Wilm- 
ington, Del.; WYVERN, Kingswood School, 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Third Place 


SCROLL, Atlanta University 
School, Atlanta, Ga. 


Laboratory 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 
Printed 
Medalist 


OBSERVER, Northwest 
ford, Conn. 


School, Hart- 


First Place 
BOYDENITE, Seth Boyden School, Ma- 
plewood, N. J. 
Second Place 
INKLINGS, William Penn School, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; SIXTH STREET 
NEWS, Sixth Street School, Hudson, N. Y. 


Third Place 


MINIATURE NEWS, Meadowbrook 
School, Norfolk, Va.; STAR, South High- 
land School, Birmingham, Ala. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MAGAZINES 
Printed 
Medalist 


BROADCASTER, Public School 51, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; TOP OF THE WORLD, Pub- 
lic School 73, N. Y. C 

First Place 

BLUE BIRD, Public School 36, N. Y. C.; 
BUDGET, Barnard School, N. Y. C.; 
HERALD, Hughes School, Utica, N. Y.; 
SUNNY SIDE SPIRIT, Public School 150, 
Queens, N. Y. 

Second Place 

SALT SHAKER, Saltonstall School, Sa- 
lem, Mass.; SEVENTY SEVEN REVIEW, 
Public School 77, Bronx, N. Y.; THREE 
SIXTIES, Public School 153, Queens, N. 
Y.; TOWER, Public School 101, Forest 
Hills, L. I. 


Third Place 


COLONIAN-SIWANIAN, Colonial 
School, Pelham, N. Y.; RUGBY TALLY- 
HO, Public School 135, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
SIGNAL, Woodrow Wilson School, Passaic, 
N. J.; ANNOUNCER, Arlingtn Avenue 
School, Newark, N. J.; EMERSONIAN, 
Emerson School, Kearny, N. J.; TRIBUTE, 
Memorial School, Passaic, N. J. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 
Mimeographed 
Medalist 
HIGH LIGHTS, B. C. Gregory School, 
Trenton, N. J. 
First Place 
BEACON, Harbor School, New London, 
Conn.; DISPATCH, Dunham _ School, 
Cleveland, O.; HIGH LIGHTS, Warts 
School, Durham, N. C. 
Second Place 
CHATTER, Parkway School, Trenton, 
N. J.; JEFFERSON CHAT, Jefferson 
School, Trenton, N. J.; MARION BRI- 
GADE, Marion School, Cleveland, O.; 
MESSENGER, Memphis School, Cleveland, 
O.; SCHOOL LIFE, North Durham School, 
Durham, N. C.; TRUMPET, Richards 
School, White Fish Bay, Wis. 
Third Place 
MERCURY NEWS, Fourteenth Avenue 
School, Newark, N. J.; SPOTLIGHT, Wil- 
liam Penn School, Elizabeth, N. J. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Mimeographed 
Medalist 

HIGHLIGHTS OF MASS, Massachusetts 

Avenue School, Atlantic City, N. J.; LIN- 

COLN BROADCASTER, Lincoln School, 

Roselle, N. J.; MAGPIE, Hurden-Looker 
School, Hillside, N. J. 


MAGAZINES 


Nineteen 





First Place 


JUNIOR RECORD, Utica Country Day, 
New Hartford, N. Y.; LEONIA LENS, 
Leonia Elementary, Leonia, N. J.; LONG- 
FELLOW TOPICS, Longfellow School, 
Teaneck, N. J.; MADISON MONROE 
POST. Madison-Monroe School, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; McCULLOCH MIRRORS, McCul- 
loch School, Fort Wayne, Ind.; PIONEER, 
Hillside Avenue School, Hillside, N. J.; 
SPOTLIGHT, School No. 8, Linden, N. 
J.; TATLER, Forest Park School, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.; VOICE OF NO. 3, Public 
School No. 3, Belleville, N. J.; WHITTIER 
NEWS, Whittier School, Teaneck, N. J. 

Second Place 

BERGEN TRIBUNE, 
School, Newark, N. J.; EDGEWOOD 
EVENTS, Edgewood School, Scarsdale, N. 
Y.; ELMORA ECHOES, Public School 12, 
Elizabeth, N. J.; ENGLISH WALNUT, 
Walnut Street School, Hanover, Pa.; 
GREENACRES MAGNET, Greenacres 
School, Scarsdale, N. Y.; H. L. REBER 
NEWS, Reber School, Vineland, N. J.; 
LINCOLN LOG, Lincoln School, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; LINDEN LEAF, Linden Avenue 
School, Glen Ridge, N. J.; MARGATE 
BUOY, Granville Avenue School, Margate 
City, N. J.; ROBBINS REVIEW, Carroll 
Robbins School, Trenton, N. J.; THE 
PALM, Palmer Township School, Easton, 
Pa.; TORCH, Public School 3, West New 
York, N. J.; WASHINGTOTN PLA- 
TOON, Washington School, Nutley, N. J.; 
YANTACAW NEWS, Yantacaw School, 
Nutley, N. J. 


Bergen Street 


Third Place 

EASTERN RECORD, Eastern School, 

East Orange, N. J.; 

18th Avenue School, Newark, N. J.; 
TOP NEWS, William Campbell 


18TH AVE. NEWS, 
HILL- 
School, 
South River, N. J.; MILTON ECHOES, 
Milton School, Rye, N. Y.; MOUTH- 
PIECE, Broadway Avenue School, Hacken- 
sack, N. J.; PARK PATHWAY, Park 
School, Nutley, N. J.; PONY EXPRESS, 
Lincoln School, Westfield, N. J.; WASH- 
INGTON NEWS, Washington School, 
Westfield, N. J. 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
NEWSPAPERS 
Medalist 


JUNIOR COLLEGIAN, Los 
Junior College, Los Angeles, Cal.; MIRROR, 
Augustana College, Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
STATE SIGNAL, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. J.; STRATFORD TRAVEL- 
LER, Stratford College, Danville, Va. 


First Place 


COLLEGE SPIRIT, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mankato, Minn.; COLLEGIO, State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan.; HOLLY 
LEAF, Salisbury Normal, Salisbury, Md.; 
MAVERICK, University City Junior Col- 
lege, Tonkawa, Okla.; NEWS, Eastern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, Charleston, IIl.; 
NORMAL LEADER, State Normal, Fred- 
onia, N. Y.; SOUTHWESTERN, South- 
western State Teachers College, Weather- 


ford, Okla. 


Angeles 


Second Place 


CAMPUS REFLECTOR, State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, Pa.; CO-NO PRESS, 
State Normal, Cortland, N. Y.; ECHO 
WEEKLY, Seate Teachers College, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; LAMRON, State Normal, Gen- 
eseo, N. Y.; MIRROR, State Normal, 
Farmington, Me.; MONTANORMAL, 
State Normal, Dillon, Mont.; NORMAL 
RACQUETTE, State Normal, Potsdam, N. 
Y.; NORTHEAST MISSOURIAN, Strate 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo.; PELI- 
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CAN, State Teachers College, Montclair, 
N. Y.; STATE LIFE, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mount Pleasant, Mich.; TECO ECHO, 
East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, 
N. C.; VIDETTE, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Ill.; WINONAN, Win- 
ona State Teachers College, Winona, Minn.; 
YELLOW JACKET, West Virginia State 
College, Institute, W. Va. 


Third Place 


ANTELOPE, State Teachers College, 
Kearney, Neb.; CAMPUS COMMENT, 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Mass.; 
EGYPTIAN, State Teachers College, Car- 
bondale, Ill.; FLASHLIGHT, State Teach- 
ers College, Mansfield, Pa.; LOG, State 
Teachers College, Salem, Mass.; NORMAL- 
ITE, Chicago Normal, Chicago; NORTH- 
ERN ILLINOIS, Northern Illinois State 
Teachers College, DeKalb, IIl.; STROUD 
COURIER, State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg, Pa.; STYLUS, State Normal, 
Brockport, N. Y.; WESTERN CAROLIN- 
IAN, Western Carolina State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cullowhee, N. C. 

Fourth Place 

LAMRONIAN, Bridgeport Normal, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; RECORD, State Teach- 
ers College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 
MAGAZINES 
Medalist 


NORM, Philadelphia Normal, 
phia. 


Philadel- 


First Place 


CARAVAN, Fresno State College, 
no, Cal. 


Fres- 


Second Place 
PURPLE PEN, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa; QUILL, Louisville 
Normal, Louisville, Ky. 
Third Place 
BLUETS, Biltomore Junior College, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; MIRROR, Moravian College 
for Women, Bethlehem, Pa. 


MIMEOGRAPHED NEWSPAPERS 
College 
First Place 
NORTHERN STUDENT, Bemidji State 
College, Bemidji, Minn. 
High School 
Medalist 
FLICKER, Fairview High, Rocky River, 
Ohio. 
First Place 
EN LA PAMPA, Faith High, Faith, S. 
D.; FORT LEE-DER, Fort Lee High, Fort 
Lee, N. J.; BULLDOG GROWL, Egbert 
High, Egbert, Wyo.; HI-JINX, Jenke High, 
Jenks, Okla. 
Second Place 
CRIMSON AND WHITE, Milne High, 
Albany, N. Y.; ODDS AND ENDS, Union 
High, Union Township, N. J.; ROUST- 
ABOUT, Louann High, Louann, Ark.; 
WILDCAT SCRATCH, Quapaw High, 
Quapaw, Okla. 
Third Place 
INKPOT, Darien High, Darien, Conn. 
Junior High School 
Medalist 
WAIALUAN, A. E. Cox School, 
lua, Oahu, Hawaii. 
First Place 
REPORTER, Maywood School, Maywood, 


N. J. 
Second Place 


ARROW, Mamaroneck Junior 
Mamaroneck, N. Y.; COUNCIL 


Wala- 


High, 
FIRE, 


Philip Livingston Junior High, Albany, N. 
Y.; OWL, Washington School, Union, 
N. J.; TIMES, Burdick Junior High, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 
Third Place 
BARTLETTER, 
Philadelphia. 


Barlett Junior High, 


MIMEOGRAPHED MAGAZINES 
High School 
Medalist 
NEWS, Mechanicville High, Mechanic- 
ville, N. Y. 
First Place 


BROADCASTER, Carpenter High, Car- 
penter, Wyo.; FRIENDLY TIMES, Friends 
Seminary, N. Y. C.; YE RIDLYAN, Ridley 
Park High, Ridley Park, Pa. 


Second Place 
BUGLE CALL, Scarsdale Boy Scouts, 
Scarsdale, N. Y.; CASCADIAN, Cascade 
High, Cascade, Idaho; ECHO, Callicoon 
High, Callicoon, N. Y.; LOUDSPEAKER, 
Carteret High, Carteret, N. J.; MESSEN- 
GER, South Amboy High, South Amboy, 
N. J.; NUGGETS, Phoenix Union High, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; OUR BOOK, Saranac Lake 

High, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Third Place 
MOUNTAIN VIEWS, Mountain View 
High, Mountain View, Wyo.; PERISCOPE, 
Perth Amboy High, Perth Amboy, N. J.; 
SEARCHLIGHT, Smithtown Branch High, 
Smithtown Branch, N. Y.; TENDERFOOT, 
Dayville Public School, Dayville, Ore. 
Junior High School 
Medalist 
WALNUT CRACKER, Walnut 
High, Grand Island, Neb. 
First Place 


CENTRAL LIGHT, Central Junior High, 
New Britain, Conn.; WASHINGTONIAN, 
George Washington Junior High, Eliza- 
beth, N. J 


Junior 


Second Place 
BAYARD REVIEW, Bayard Junior High, 
Wilmington, Del.; CLARION, Longfellow 
Junior High, Yonkers, N. Y.; OUR 
SCHOOL AT WORK, Opportunity School, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; SCOOP, Corry Junior High, 
Corry, Pa. 
Third Place 
ANNOUNCER, Copiague Junior High, 
Copiague, L. I.; CHRONICLE, Willard 
Hall Junior High, Wilmington, Del. 


MIMEOGRAPHED SPECIAL 
MAGAZINES 
Scientific 
First Place 
_s* James Monroe High, 
M2. 
Commercial 
First Place 


COMMERCIALITE, Girls’ 
High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Second Place 
TIRONIAN, Jamaica High, N. Y. C. 


Commercial 


U. S. TERRITORIAL POSSESSIONS 
Newspapers 
Medalist 
WASHINGTON HI LIGHTS, Washing- 
ton Intermediate Schools, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
First Place 
GASTINEAU BREEZE, Douglas High, 
Douglas, Alaska; KA MOI, Kamehameha 
Schools, Honolulu, Hawaii; NORTHERN 
LIGHT, Cordova High, Cordova, Alaska. 
Second Place 
KE ALII, Kalakaua Intermediate School, 


Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Magazines 
Third Place 
NA HUNA MANAO, Washington Inter- 


mediate School, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
NEWSPAPERS 


Medalist 

CRANE TECH CHRONICLE, Crane 
Technical High, Chicago. 
First Place 


TRADE WINDS, Wiggins Trade School, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Second Place 
INTELLIGENCER, McCall Vocational 
School, Philadelphia; SKY SCANDAL, 
Haaren High School Aviation Annex, N. 
Y. C.; TECH OWL, Westinghouse Tech- 
nical Night School, East Pittsburgh; TECH 
PEP, Benson Polytechnic School, Portland, 
Ore.; TRADE SCHOOL RECORD, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Third Place 
IRONSIDES ECHO, Manual Training 


and Industrial, Bordentown, N. 
SCHOOL NEWS, Milwaukee Vocational, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; VOCATIONALITE, Vo- 
cational High, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Literary Magazines 
Medalist 


MAGPIE, DeWitt Clinton High, N. Y. 
C.; TABULA, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High, Oak Park, IIl. 


First Place 

DOLPHIN, Far Rockaway High, N. Y. 
C.; DOME, Richmond Hill High, Rich- 
mond Hill, N.Y.C.; DRAGON, St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I.; FOLIO, Seward 
Park High, N. Y. C.; GLEAM, West Phila- 
delphia Catholic Girls’ High, Philadelphia; 
MISSILE, Petersburg High, Petersburg, 
Va.; ODDS AND ENDS, Northwestern 
High, Detroit, Mich.; ORACLE, Central 
High, Manchester, N. H.; RECORD, Hill 


School, Pottstown, Pa. 


Second Place 
ACADEMY WORKSHOP, Norwich Free 
Academy, Norwich, Conn.; INK SPOTS, 
Garden City High, Garden City, N. Y.; 
IRIS, Philadelphia High School for Girls, 
Philadelphia. 


LITERARY-ART MAGAZINES 
Senior High Schools 


First Place 


BLUE BIRD, Julia Richman High, N. 
Y. C.; SKETCH BOOK, Washington Irv- 
ing High, N. Y. C. 

Second Place 

BLUE AND GOLD, Girls High, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; CARDINAL NOTES, Girls 
Commercial High, Brooklyn, N. Y.; JEF- 
oo Thomas Jefferson High, 


Third Place 

BRIDGE, Evander Childs High, N. Y. 
Cs CARGOES, Abraham Lincoln High, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; EASTERN, Eastern Dis- 
trict High, Brooklyn, N. Y.; HIGHWAY- 
MAN, James Madison High, Mm. ©. G3 
TECOLOTE, Oakland Technical High, 
Oakland, Cal. 


Junior High Schools 
Second Place 
oe Lafayette Junior High, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. 
Third Place 
SAGAMORE, Roosevelt 
Westfield, N. J. 
Fourth Place 
NICK KNACKS, Nichols Junior High, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


High, 


Junior 


April, 1934 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL 
MAGAZINES 
Medalist 
TECH QUARTERLY, Technical High, 
Scranton, Pa. 
First Place 


FRATECH, Newark Technical, Newark, 
N. J.; TRADE WINDS, Worcester Boys’ 
Trade, Worcester, Mass.; VOCATIONAL 
MESSENGER, Industrial High, Albany, 
N.Y. 


MILITARY SCHOOL MAGAZINES 
Medalist 
QUILL, Culver Military Academy, Cul- 


ver, Ind. 


Second Place 
SKIRMISHER, Bordentown Military In- 


stitute, Bordentown, N. J 


CAMP PUBLICATIONS 

Newspaper 
First Place 

KRONIKLE, Camp Kohut, Oxford, Me. 
Magazine 
First Place 

ANDROLOG, Camp Androscoggin, 

Wayne, Me. 


SPECCIAL MENTION 
ORACLE, Abington High, Abington, Pa.; 
ECHO, South Portland High, South Port- 
land, Me.; SPLASH, Santa Maria Union 
High, Santa Maria, Cal. 


ANNUAL MAGAZINES 


Medalist 
MESSENGER, Durham High, Durham, 
N. C. 


First Place 
ANNOUNCER, John Marshall Junior 
High, Brooklyn, N. Y.; BLOTTER, Kew 
Forest, Forest Hills, L. L; BRIC, Barnard 
School for Boys, N. Y. C.; INGOT, Steel- 
ton High, Steelton, Pa.; LORE, Leonia 
High, Leonia, N. J.; MAROON AND 
WHITE, Davis High, Mount Vernon, N. 
Y.; MIRROR, Barnard School for Girls, 
N. Y. C.; OWL, Dickinson Evening High, 

Jersey City, N. J. 

Second Place 

MARQUANDIAN, Marquand School, 


Brooklyn, N. Y.; QUEST, Junior High 93, 
Mm. ¥. GC: TORCH, Sunbury High, Sun- 
bury, Pa.; TOTEM, South Side High, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 
Third Place 
ARGUS, Hunter College High, N. Y. C.; 
LEDGER, Alexander Hamilton High, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 
Fourth Place 
BLUEPRINT, Brooklyn Technical High, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MILITARY SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 
Second Place 
ACADEMY NEWS, Morgan Park Mili- 
tary Academy, Morgan Park, Chicago. 
Third Place 
MUSKETEER, Hargrave Military Acad- 
emy, Chatham, Va. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
Medalist 
CA ET LA, Walton High, N. Y. C.; 
ROJO Y ORO, James Monroe High, 
Nw. ¥.-¢. 
First Place 
L’ORANGE ET LE NOIR, Evander 
Childs High, N. Y. C.; LE COURRIER, 
Boys High, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Second Place 
DEUTSCHES ECKXCHEN, 
High, N. Y. C. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE MAGAZINES 
Medalist 
FIALKY VIOLETS, Slovak Girls Acad- 
emy, Danville, Pa.; LA FLEUR DE LIS, 
Port Richmond High, Elm Park, Staten 
Island, N. Y. 


Walton 


First Place 
FORUM LATINUM, Boys High, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; LA VOZ, Boys High, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Second Place 
ACTA PUBLICA PRO LINGUA LAT- 
INA, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, 
Conn.; NUNC ET TUNC, Waco High, 
Waco, Tex. 
Third Place 
-LE COR, Swarthmore 


more, Pa. 


High, Swarth- 


Girl Wins Publicity Contest 


(Continued on Page 15) 


be placed on exhibition in some of the 
public rooms of the university. Publi- 
cations placing in the three prize-win- 
ning groups in each class will be 
awarded ribbons, a blue indicating first 
place, a red, second place, and a white, 
third. Those of distinction in the vari- 
ous classes will receive the “Medalist” 
award, a gold medal, originated in 
1932. 

Three other contests, a literary, news, 
and publicity contest, are being held. 
The Writers’ Club of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in co-operation with the C. S. 
P. A., will award a bronze medal each 
for the best poem, story, and article 
published in a member publication be- 
tween February 1, 1933, and February 


1, 1934. The Columbia University 
Chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, also in 
co-operation with the C. S. P. A., will 
award bronze medals for the best news 
story, feature story, and news editorial 
published in a member publication be- 
tween February 1, 1933, and February 
1, 1934. The publicity contest is for 
the best news story on the convention. 
The winners will be announced at the 
convention, and all prize-winning ma- 
terial is to be published in the April 
issue of “The School Press Review,” 
the official C. S. P. A. journal. 

The C. S. P. A. has members in all 
parts of the United States and terri- 
torial possessions and in other parts 


of the world. 
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Primer of 


School Newspaper Technique 


A compact booklet outlining the essentials of school journalism specially prepared 
by Mr. Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman of the Committee on Standards and 


Judging of the Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 


This manual will be especially helpful to the editor and staff member. It may 
be used both as a ready reference to the experienced school journalist and as 


a book of instruction for the beginner. 


The Primer will help the student to understand more fully the work he is mastering 


and will be beneficial in guiding his efforts. 


Special Price of Twenty-five Cents 


May Be Purchased At 


The Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
406 JOHN JAY HALL NEW YORK CITY 
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